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WARDEN, I STILL CAN’T AT FIRST IT WAS JUST THE 
UNDERSTAND WHY GRAVEL WOMEN PRISONERS. THEN THE 
GERTIE DOESN’T WANT HEARD OF HER ON THE MEN’S 
TO LEAVE HERE. SHE f AND SATURDAY SIDE OF THE JAIL. AND NOW 
SHE SINGS FOR THEM,TOO ¢@ 
SHE’S THE MOST POPULAR 
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A, Y Bae AG | : MY NEXT NUMBER’ AS THE MATRON STANDS HOLDING 
U MH §=61S UP TO YOU. GRAVEL GERTIE’S MANDOLIN BEHIND 


ankin 


Hook. >) LAF wre) : I. WHAT DO You / ; HER, A HAND REACHES OUT FROM 
Pp 16 o> bing) Ge ANT ? Tio THE CELL 
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SHE SHAKES THE INSTRUMENT, AND A J 1S YOU Is THAT’S ALL. PRISON LIGHTS GO OUT THE 
SMALL COMPACT PACKAGE DROPS INTO OR IS You &* TIME? PACKAGE IS OPENED. 
THE EXTENDED HAND. SAINT MY Caan 
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SOON, TINY OBJECTS ARE BEING WARDEN, L WANT “4 1 KNEW YOU AND THE GUARD WERE 


PASSED FROM CE you TO GET MEA USING MY MANDOLIN TO SMUGGLE 
N ET YCeNT Piece! UNIFORM AND DOPE TO THE INMATES AND I 2 


ASSIGN ME ACELL. INTENDED TO STAY HERE & 


GOING TO BE JUST TO EXPOSE YOU — 
SONER, TOO. BUT T VE / 


























(Courtesy -ChiL Trib--New York News Jyndicate; Inc., distributed thru CNS)) 
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f AEC SCG O* SERALG, REPRESENTING THE SWEET INNOCENCE, pe Rg hs ge 
“100 % GOOD NTI i Ee 
/ LEAGUE ® VERSUS “100% GOOD” YOKUM, REPRESENTING “ THE ARE ENTERING 
LILY WHITE LEAGUE ‘YY THE PRIZE 1S $69,000, 000.00 —THE. 
ENTIRE ESTATE OF THE LATE MR. REACTIONARY JU. REPUGNANT. 


-MAY THE BEST ONE 
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THE GONG RINGS /7- Now —THEY MEET IN THE CENTER. OF THE 

THAT ScRAGG/"— 2 THEY’LL WHIP OFF THEIR ; RING /F7— NOTHING HAPPENS/T 

aed oo / BLINDFOLDS AND COME THEY LOOK AT EACH OTHER 
VE NEVER SEEN ANYONE OUT FIGHTING ---— STUNNED’? THIS IS A GREAT 
IN SUCH WONDERFUL SHAPE FF’ MOMENT. FOLKS 7F— PROBABLY 
THEY SHAKE HANDS — THE MUST -cCRUC Mo 
THEY RETIRE TO Pp 
THEIR — CORNERS -- / 
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THEY STILL LOOK AT EACH OTHER J MY GBoTH TAKE ONE STEP TOWARD 
BOTH PETRIFIED I7 — Vy EACH OTHER AS IF IMPELLED BY 
FANS ARE GOING THAN 
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“THEY GO INTO A CLINCH/’S- HE’s 


KISSING HER —NO/?-SHE’'S KISSING 

HIM S7—THE REFEREE ts TRYING TO 

SEPARATE “EM /F— THEY'RE ALL \ TURMOIL 7 SORRY, FOLKS, BUT 
TANGLED UP //— THE "VE GOTTA GOlF— 


REFEREE IS KISSING THE PLACE IS PINCHED’’” 














) WANT 5 GAR0S OF ANY : BOT SHE SAID ITS THE KIND 
ee eS a CALICO, PLEASE iLA KES GOU THINK OF RUMMY 
NO-) HAVENT TORGOTIEN, YEFZ 4RR0E 7 Bi®S IN AVTUMN 
FELEN-VLL STOP IN THE DRY - — 4 <2 P43 & er ; 
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Koniev Stepping Up 
Pressure In Drive 
Over Neisse River 


By The United Press 
MOSCOW, Feb. 24—Marshal Ivan 
Koniev, intensifying his pressure on 
the Neisse river line from Guben to 
Goerlitz, continued today to smash 
across the river toward Dresden 
against grim German opposition. 
"The focal points of the battle of 
the Neisse centered on the fortress 
towns of Guben and Forst whose 
eastern outskirts have been pen- 


aye 
Ne” 





——— with oe George 
Zhukov’s forces, kept up pressure 
th flank 


on the sou of the German 
forces 0) Zhukov opposite the 
Frankfurt Fuerstenberg line. 


Koniev’s penetration of Breslau 
foreshadowed the early liquidation 
of the Silesian capital with the at- 
tendant release of a substantial So- 
viet force for the drive to Dresden. 

Zhukov’s frontal assault on Ber- 
lin remained confined to the artil- 


rising waters of the 
ne Se es Sane ie came 
erce again were flaring uj) 
in the Pomeranian flatlands Sith 
the Russian army gaining ground 
west of Arnswalde to Stettin. : 
Marshal Konstantin Rokossov- 
sky’s 2nd White Russian army 
smashed into the encircled fortress 
of Grudziaz on the Vistula while 
his spearheads were along 
the west bank and registe: slight 





































jutich Taken As Yanks 


















progress in the general direction of 


draw in ly tight around 
the Baltic city Koenigsberg, a 
Radio Paris broadcast sald tonight 
the Germans were evacuating their 


BE neowow aia we ce me| Manila Cleared Of Japs 
In Bitter Street Fighting 












garrison from there, leaving the 
population to their fate. There has 
been no other confirmation of this. 

The fall of Poznan, the fourth 


Germans kill 


assault groups succeeded in .p-| by General Douglas MacArthur. 
dng the oo yet anes ny :~- invaded the second small island 


By Army News Service 
‘ MANILA, Feb. 24—Three regiments of 37th Division infantry- 
largest Polish city, yielded 23,000} men fought from building to building inside ancient Intramuros 
ed and 48,000 prisoners.| today, clearing the last Japanese from Manila amid tragic scenes 
The final storm of the citadel took) of Nipponese brutality. Fierce fighting in the closing phase of 
place in the dead of night when! the three-week battle for the Philippine capital was announced 


General MacArthur also disclosed that American troops had 






















of Biri to complete control of the 








on rope 
limbing up on the opposite side. |San Bernardino Straits between 
7 The tate e under the thick walls/Luzon and Samar through which 


lasted throughout the night while/supplies may flow to Manila 
ey ee - ga gh from the United States. 
stam woe y eens queraned into|, Half ~ starved, bayoneted and 
the flaming citadel across a bridge beaten civilians held by the doomed 
which sappers managed to erect Japanese garrison a the = 
over the moat under a terrific hail ee yn ea guss oun 
of steel from the German parapets. | *WO- Wee i 

On their way to the citadel th treated at field hospitals, but many 
Russians found a huge ammunition |Moncombatant dead remained 
depot which they set on fire causing | ®™0ng the rubble. ys 
a terrific explosion. The German| , The Japanese commander of the 
garrison then hauled up the white |ld walled city had not replied to 
surrender flag. ; (Continued on page 4) 


Senate Committee OK’s- 
‘Work Or Jail’ Measure 


By Army News Service 

WAS.z.NGTON, Feb. 24—A new ,it may become heated. If passed the 
version of "work or jail” legisla-|measure will probably go to con- 
tion was approved Thursday by a ference with a hostile House of 
vote of 13 to 4 by the Senate Mili- nen uak = ae oe ae 
tary Affairs Committee, the United |i its determination to push through 
Press reported. the original "work or jail” pro- 

The Committee sent to the United | visions of the House-approved May 
States Senate the substitute Kilgore = » rg 
Bill, introduced by Sen. Harley M. n. Burne . y le» 
Kilgore (D., W. Va.), and designed|S. C.), Friday urged that recalci- 
to curb manpower difficulties vol-|trant employees as well as employ- 
untarily by eliminating labor hoard- | €TS be penalized under the new bill 
ing and waste. The proposal is so proposal. Under the Kilgore Bill, 
amended, that violators of the law|Just approved by the Senate Mili- 
could be tried in Federal Court and/tary Affairs Committee, penalties 











fi are provided only for employers, 
ned 10,000 dollars or sentenced pa Aa t SS The 


to one year in m or both. 
A debate will begin Monday on|¢xception applies to farm workers 
the floor and indications are that 





(Continued on page 4) 
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Turkey Is Invifed 
To ‘Frisco Parley 


ANKARA, Feb. 24—Turkey today 
was rewarded for its declaration 
of war against Germany and Japan 
with an invitation to participate in 
the United Nations’ forthcoming 
San Francisco conference. 

Meanwhile, Reuter’s reported 
from London that Egypt also is 
expected to declare war against the 
Axis nations this week-end while 
Iceland is debating a similar 


course. 

All three nations—Turkey, Egypt 
and Iceland—had been notified fol- 
lowing the Crimea Conference that 
only such powers who declared 
war on the Axis before March 1, 
would be qualified as associative 
nations beside the United Nations, 
Such a role would carry with it an 
invitation to participate in the dis- 
cussion of future world organiza- 
tion to begin at San Francisco on 
April 25. 

Turkey’s invitation, announced 
by Ankara Radio, was tendered by 
the British ambassador. 

While the pivotal near-eastern 
state hailed its place at the San 
Francisco meeting, editorials 
throughout the Allied world com- 
mented on the declaration of war 
pea ge A a oe was 
one ap mpe: re- 
minders that Turkish ow 
was the result of a desire par- 

























By The United Press 
U. 8. STH ARMY HEADQUAR Feb. 2 
today smashed across the Roer River om a 22-mile front, made 
general advances of one to two miles and cleared Julich—the 
strongest point in the Nazi Roer defenses. 
In a sensational night attack at 0330 hours Friday morning 
the Yank doughboys crossed the Roer in assault boats and on foot 
- bridges after the German de- 
. . 
Marines Gain Slowly juserms, «minute, barrace. 
—, any Pac two 
a was along a fron 
from Linnich to south oe 
Reuter’s reported today that U. & 
lst Army troops were fighting in- 
« 

Iwo Jima Defenses|*'t ‘tie’tiorinern sector tne oun 
Army cleared the towns of Glim- 
bach, Gevenich, Rurhich and Bos- 
lar. South of Julich they took Sel- 

PACIFIC FLEET HEADQUAR-|gersdorf. 

TERS, Guam, Feb. 24—The battle} The 9th Army has now deepened 
for blood-drenched Iwo Jima wasjits bridgehead to two miles gen- 
rines continued pushing forward/half miles at one point. 
against fierce Japanese opposition.) The towns of Baal, midway be- 
In head-on assaults, the Leather-|tween Linnich and Erkelenz, Kor- 
necks had advanced up to a maxi-/renzig, two miles northeast of Lin- 
mum of 300 yards since yesterday,|nich, Broich, one and one-half 
to a United Press report.| miles northwest of Julich and Ham- 
landing have been limited and bit-|/southeast of Julich have also. been 
terly won, the Marines, at thejtaken, according to latest front dis- 
midpoint of their assault line, were/patches. 
slowly closing in on the Jap fighter} Six German counterattacks have 
base in central Iwo Jima. Occupy-/ been beaten off. 
ing the southern tip of the air-| The only resistance remaining in 
day by carrier-borne planes andjancient strongpoint built in 1548 
naval gunfire directed against/with 40-foot thick walls and ringed 
Japanese positions. But the JapsS/by a 70-foot-wide moat. 
were still contesting every foot of| The bright skies of yesterday and 
the way and on the beachhead’s|today give the Allied Air Forces a 
left flank no gains were reported. {splendid opportunity to support 
the American blockade, the Jap de-| Yesterday’s widespread attacks 
fenders—estimated at 20,000—were/in which the heavies came down 
selling their lives as dearly as POS-|/to attack Nazi traffic was part of 
sible. Thus far only one enemy|the aerial preparation while today 
prisoner has been taken in the/the 9th Air Force had its fighter 
struggle. bombers out to give direct — 
Associated Press reported, the/on wheels between the Roer and 
enemy was pounding the Marines} the Rhine. 
= — = Ra mortar fire.| The 29th Tactical Command flew 
me oO e rockets were appar- 
ently five or six inches in diameter. (Continued on page 4) 
A Reuter’s correspondent with 
eo bo Sy —_ tio “ 
rocke mbs were an ovation 4 
for the Japs, used for the first Cleared By Yanks 
tensively in the island battle. 
For the defenders, however, prep-| ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
aratory air and sea bombardment| HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 24—Moun- 
: ured Japanese dugouts| day held full possession of craggy 
ca Bo ae and pm 4 ac-| Mount Della Torraccia after shat- 
cor to frontline reports and pene q Remy A counterattacks in 
pockets of Germans on the 
very peak of the 3,500-foot rock 
. H mass. 
Resistance Group Given 
Voice In Holland Cabinet] overations in the Mount Belvedere 
operations | e Moun Vv 
oice n 0 an sector by destroying several nests 
LONDON, Feb. 24 (AP)—Holland/| Castello and tightening defensive 
voluntarily reshuffled its cabinet) organization. 
yesterday to give the resistance} Italian Partisans, too, 


TERS, 4—Opening their 
powerful drive toward the Rhine, the lst and 9th U. S. Armies 
fenses had been paralyzed by a 
Against Fierce Jap 
side Duren. 
rising in fury today as U. S. Ma-jerally and up to three and one- 
Although all gains since the/bach three and one-half miles 
drome, they were supported yester-/ Julich came from the citadel, an 
Cut off from reinforcements by/the western offensive. 
From northern Iwo Jima, the/ to the advance and hit eve 
> —. force ay that Pn 
tanec uments 3,500 - Foot Peak 
similar to’ the German rocket ' oof ea 4 
defense of Iwo Jima. 
had failed to smash their resist-| tain-wise American doughboys to- 
showed no appreciable damage. avn local battles and wiping out 
Meanwhile, Brazilian troops 
of Germans remaining on Mount 
J , backed up 
movement a voice in the govern-| American rations. Under the 







ment. direction of U. S. forces they seized 
By retaining E. N. Van Kleffensjthe village of Rocca Corneta 
as foreign minister, it ensured the| Thursday night. 
small nations an able champion at}; There was no sign of slackening 
the world security conference. German resistance, however. Near 
Queen Wilhelmina swore into of-|Campiano the Germans launched 
fice the new government headed by|One unsuccessful strong counterat- 
Prof. P. S. Gerbrandy as prime min-/| tack operes by artillery and 
ister and war coordinator. mortar fire. Also, it was officially 
Only five of the old cabinet, which| disclosed that one unit of Ger- 
managed Dutch affairs from exile}mMans which had been on the 
in London, retained their posts. march for six days was put into 
Retention of Van Kleffens, likely| trucks and rushed to the Belve- 
leader of the Dutch Gelegation to bared front to oppose the Ameri- 
San Francisco and one of Europe’s . 
shrewdest statesmen, undoubtedly where along the 5th Army 
will mean that Holland x. take a ey — intensified. On the 
front-line p) in the t to pre- 
vent the small countries from be hit on an enemy dugout and flee- 
ing ing hopped down 































shoved into a "me, too” role in the 
league. (Continued on page 4) 





ticipate in postwar discussions. 








Advance Toward Rhine — 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 
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OBSERVING RED ARMY DAY AT SOVIET EMBASSY 








At the reception in Rome on Friday on the 27th anniversary 
of the Red Army: At top, left to right, Maj. Gen. Alexei P. 
Kislenke, USSR military representative to the Allied Com- 
mission; Alexander C. Kirk, American Ambassador to Italy; 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Mediterranean; Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal representatiye to Pope Pius XII; Maj. Gen. 
Otto C. Nelson, Deputy , MTOUSA. Below— 
Premier Ivanoe Bonomi of Italy and the host, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Italy, Mikhail Kostylev. 
(Staff Photos by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 





Bombing Jap Prison 
Ship Cost 800 Lives 


WASHINGTON. Feb. 24 (ANS)— 
More than 800 Americans perished 
when U. 8S. bombers sank a jammed 
Japanese prison ship off Luzon last 
December, a survivor revealed to- 


day. 

Quoted by the Associated Press, 
he said the bombing actually saved 
American lives. Without it, he as- 
serted, more than 1,600 men 
in suffocating holds would have 
smothered. A great number, he said, 
already were dead when the bombs 


The bombers did not know it was 
a prison ship, Lt. George Karl Pet- 
ritz, USN, 27, of Rockford, Il., told 
newsmen. Sixteen hundred were 
7 ag in three tiny unventilated 

lds. The ship went down only 
about 100 yards off shore but less 
than half of the prisoners got off 
the vessel, Petritz said, although 
<ppenese civilians had been taken 
off hours before while the prisoners 
were held aboard under threat of 
rifles. 

The ship left Manila presumably 
headed for Japan on the night of 
Dec. 13 and the alr attack began 
on the morning of the next day, 
continuing intermittently as the 
ship headed toward the beach. 

When the ship sank in the after- 
noon on Dec. 15, less than 800 got 
free of the vessel and of those only 
he and an Army sergeant escaped 
recapture, Petritz said. They made 


contact with Filipino guerillas and/three 


after six weeks, on Jan. 27, he was 

rescued by men of the 7th Fleet. 
Except for the sergeant and him- 
self, the prisoners who survived the 
were herded through the 





Proposed Bill Aimed 
At Liquor Apologists 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 (ANS) 
—A bill to protect children from 
advertising which tells them that 
“alcohol is a healthy, harmless, 
and socially compulsory beverage” 
and to curtail "mass propaganda 
for alcoholic beverages” was in- 
troduced in the Senate today by 
Sen. Arthur Capper (R., Kan.), 
» the United Press reported. 

Prohibiting transportation in 
interstate commerce of_ alcoholic 
beverages, the proposed bill would, 
in effect, exclude liquor adver- 
tisements from press and radio, 
a, reported by the United 








Moscow Sets Nazi 
Loss At 10,000,000 





LONDON, Feb. 24 
Germans have lost close to 10,000,- 
000 men in the war with Russia, the 
Moscow radio commentator, "Ana- 
lyzer,” estimated last night. 

Speaking on the Red Army’s an- 
niversary, Analyzer” stated that the 
Germans have lost an average of 
nearly 30,000 men a day in killed 
and captured during the winter of- 
fensive. The figure does not include 
wounded. The average for the first 

years of war is somewhere in 
the vicinity of 7,000 men a day. 


killed or captured for the first 
three years of Soviet-German hos- 
tilities is in excess of 7,800,000,” he 


water by Jap machine guns ashore|saiq 


and recaptured on the beach. 
Petritz was taken prisoner when 
Corregidor fell in 1942. 


Red Army Anniversary 
Recognized By Churchill 
LONDON, Feb. 24 (AP)—PFrime 


Minister Winston Churchill sent a 
message to Marshal Joseph Stalin, 





saying that the Red Army, which/d 


is celebrating its 27th anniversary 
“on the threshold of final victory,” 
had sealed the doom of German 


militarism. 

*"Puture generations will acknow- 
ledge their debt to the Red Army 
rvedly as do we who have 
lived to witness its proud achieve- 
ments,” the Prime Minister said. 


"In the fighting on the White 
Russian front last summer, 505,000 
German officers and men were 
wiped out. The battle fought in the 
south a little later cost Hitler an- 
other 25,000 men. 

"When all this is summed up, one 
can see that even o—- reports 
for the past eight mon are far 
from complete, the grand total of 
Hitlerite logses in killed and cap- 
tured on the Soviet-German front 
since June 22, 1941, must be at 
least close to 10,000,000,” “Analyzer” 

eclared. 


Sir Guy Garrod Named 
To Command RAF Here 


LONDON, Feb. 24—Air Marshal 
Sir Guy Garrod has been appointed 
Commander in Chief of the RAF in 
the Mediterranean and Middle East 
and also will serve as Deputy to 

Comman 








(AP)—The | headache 


"The total number of Germans to 


Inquiries On Curfew Ruling 
May Have To Wait-WMC 





: By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 24—The War Manpower Commission 
said yesterday that a lot of the inquiries it’s getting about the 
midnight closing of night spots may have to go unanswered 
2 beet the first time the curfew tolls, the Associated Press 
reported. 
"We are trying hard to get a policy statement out before 
the curfew goes into effect next Monday night, but the more we 
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Ambassador Claims 


United Nations Role 
Italy's Great Desire 


By The Associated Press 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 24—Alberto 
Ttalian ambassador 


Tarchiani, new 

to the United States, arriving here 

, Said “the great. 
become 


is to 
a United Nation.” _ 
en that status is his 
jective, but he was im- 
concerned with trying to 
prove Italy’s economic and fi- 
nancial status, he said in an inter- 


In this connection, he disclosed 
that the United States has "put at 
about 120,000,000 dol- 
the form of lire paid to 
in Italy, the ar- 


United States. 

Tarchiani will attempt to restore 
Italian-American diplomatic rela- 
tions ed in December, 1941. 
complicated diplomatic 
problems primarily because the two 
nations are still technically at war, 
Tarchiani’s task involves: 

1. negotiations to- 


ward a peace treaty. 
2. Rehabilitation of 50,000 Italian 


4. The 700,000 Italian nationals in 
the United States. 
5. Allocation of shipping and sup- 
plies for reconstructing Italy’s dis- 
rupted internal economy. 
6. Restoration of Italy’s frozen 
assets in the United States. 
Tarchiani said Italy’s greatest 
political need was clarification of 
rélations with the Allies. 
"We need to know what co-bel- 
ligerency means,” he said. "We are 
not at war, we are not at peace. 
We are not an Allied nation. This 
eral problem must be solved be- 
ore any individual problems of re- 
lationships and of an economic and 
financial nature can be solved.” 
He said the Italian fleet was at 
the disposal of the Allies and five 
divisions were ready to fight. 


Americas To Study 





get into the matter of possible+— 


ome gy By me Army Says Marlin 
Deserved Position 


man said. "We may have to ask 
for patriotic compliance across 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 (ANS)— 
The civilian experience of Maj. Wal- 


the board until we can get the 
details worked out.” 
The order brought a flood of 
questions on whether everything 
ter H. Marlin, acquitted of neglect 
of duty by a court martial in Paris, 
fully warranted his command of a 
railway battalion, a Military Rail- 


from bingo parties to lodge meet- 
ings where beer is available are 

way officer said today, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 


covered by the ban; War Mobiliza- 
Marlin was accused as a result of 


tion James F. Byrnes exempted 
restaurants serving food exclusively 
wid ead pilfer operations in 
the 716th Railway ttalion which 
midnight. 


All of these questions are being|at the trial, Col. E. H. Qualls, testi- 
considered by the WMC together/|fied that Marlin had been a loco~ 
with another poser: How about rec-|motive engineer before entry into 
reation spots for swing shift war|the Army, and that he was not 
workers? The swing shift matter is} qualified to command 800 men. 
causing the agency no little em- : 
barrassment. Early in the war, the 
WMC appealed to theaters, bowling 
alleys and other recreation places 
remain open to cater to late shift 
workers. This was done to induce 
signing up for the generally un- 
popular shift. 

Meanwhile, at Buffalo, N. Y., the 
general president of the Hotel Em- 

joyees and Bartenders Unions said 

is oO} zation asked Byrnes to 

extend the midnight curfew until 

1 AM to provide a "chance for re- 

a without undue hard- 
ps.” 


Eight Sons Serving U. S.; 
Mother Appeals For 9th 


LEHIGHTON, Pa., Feb. 24 (ANS) 
—Marcus K. Smith, 18, ninth son of 
Mrs. Russell McFarland, has been 
placed in class 1-A, Lehighton draft aeeees in customary Army chan- 
board officials. announced today.|nels including the Officer Procure- 
In classifying the youth, the draft|ment Board and the Secretary of 
board officials said the next step} War’s Personne] Board. Marlin was 
is up to him. Smith has said he will|given several weeks military train- 
ask for a dependency deferment. g, five months technical training 

Mrs. McFarland already has eight|and immediately before going over- 
sons in the Armed Forces, and Dr.|s5eas received a superior efficiency 
J. L. Bond who examined the 49-{rating, the highest in the Army, 

Baldwin said. 


ear-old mother Saturday described 
Alexei Tolstoy Dies 


er as "quite nervous” and added 
that her condition will probably 

MOSCOW, Feb. 24—The death 
of Alexei , 62, author and 


grow worse if her ninth son is in- 
ducted 
member of the preme Soviet of 






































and thereby gave the WMC a major 
. There have been queries 
on whether places which served 
beer as a sideline only are exempt 
and whether restaurants may stay 
open if they stop serving drinks at 


the Army’s rail division, said 
it was inaccurate to describe Marlin 
simply as a locomotive engineer be- 
cause his experience covered 36 
years of railroading, including sev- 
eral years in supervisory jobs. 

Records on Marlin, former em- 
ployee of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, showed he served a year as 
division road foreman of engineers, 
two years as district road foreman 
of engineers, and three years as 
superintendent of the Los Angeles 
division of the Southern Pacific, 
said Baldwin. 

Baldwin said Marlin applied for 
a commission September 21, 1942 
and was appointed a major several 
months later, after he had been 
recommended for rank by-L. D. 
McDonald, vice president of Scuth- 
ern Pacific. 

In addition, Marlin’s application 
for a commission was reviewed and 





t Roosevelt asking special 


Baldwin, chief | tion 


Use Of Sanctions 


MEXICO CITY, Feb. 24 (AP)— 
The United States has proposed 
that the Pan-American Union be 
strengthened and given the power 
of sanctions to keep peace in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr.. who announced the 
proposal at a press conference, said 
it represents the result of careful 
thought on how to give practical 
effect. to cooperation in the inter- 
American system. 

"We should study and strengthen 
the system so it can play a vital 
role in an international security 
organization,” Mr. Stettinius said. 
"The stronger the se Ae aE 
system, the stronger Will thé 
over-all international organiza- 





(United Press reported other 
resolutions presented in to the 
Pan-American conference called 
for protection of the rights of man, 
the rights and duties of states and 
a U. 8. resolution asking freedom 
of <¥ press in all American coun- 





Two-Fisted Legislators 
Make Apology To House 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 24 (AP)— 
The two contestants of the con- 
gressional fist fight Thursday closed 
the incident yesterday by apologiz- 
ing to the House. 

Rep. Franke Hook of Michigan, 
whose use of the word “liar” in- 
volved him in a tussle with Rep. 
John Rankin of Mississippi offered 
regrets, whereupon Rankin replied, 
"If I have offended the members 
of this House, I am sorry.” 

The members’ apparently were 
willing to let the ‘matter drop. 








Jewish Holiday 


ROME, Feb. 24—A Purim holiday 
service and celebration for Jewish 
sonnel in the Rome area will 
held here on Monday, Febru 

26, at 1930 hours at the Teatro de 
Arte, 59 Via Sicilia. For troops in 
the Florence area a similar service 
will be provided on Monday at 1830 








‘ ae McFarland and several Le- 
demts sent telegrams to 
Presiden the USSR, was reported by Radio 
Moscow last night. 





consideration for her son Marcus. 


hours at the Pergola Theater. 
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On Clipping 
We're not exactly sure what Cpl. Ker- 
mit A. Terry, the barber, has in mind, 
whether he approves of a short hair- 
cut or a long haircut, but reading his 


home chew the fat while he trims your 
thatch. It’s a nice American custom, 
this barber-chair lecturing, and bar- 
bers in Africa, Sicily and Italy have 
never been able to rise to it. 

Cpl. Terry’s discourse goes like this: 
"In case anybody wants to know about 
it, there is no such thing as a GI hair- 
cut, or a regulation haircut as to length. 
Army regulations just say that the 
hair shall be cut neat at all times. I’m 
an E Pluribus Unum and think it is 
an insult for a military authority to 
insinuate the American soldier is so 
filthy that he has to have his hair cut 
off for sanitary reasons. Hair has def- 
inite purposes: (a) adornment, (b) heat 
regulation, (c) the cushioning of blows 
on the head, (d) as a cooling system 
when perspiration and moisture collect 
on the head. 

"The eyebrows reflect the sunlight 
and cause perspiration and water to 
run off down the sides of the face,” the 
barber goes on, and you can almost 
hear his saying, ’now raise your chin 
a little.’ "The eyelashes catches par- 
ticles of dust, dirt, etc., that might get 
in the eyes. The hairs in the nose act 
as filters. Just why hair grows in a 
man’s ears when he gets old, I don’t 
know. A soldier is very nearly always 
a stranger wherever he may go, and 
most GIs like to make a good impres- 
sion. The one-inch Hindenburg hair- 
cut is not very impressive to the pro- 
fessional barber.” 

There’s something comforting about 
this discussion. We can almost hear 
the electric fans over our head and the 
customers on the bench flipping 
through copies of Liberty. he barber 
goes on: "I don’t know how the Made- 
moiselles and Signorinas feel about it. 
The Fraus probably like them—these 
short cuts—but they are all wrong any- 
way. I think God was so well pleased 
with the benefits of hair on man that 
he nade the monkey and gave him 
more hair.” 

(We wonder where Cpl. Terry will 
be barbering when the war is over. 
He’s our Kind of barber.) 

Next! 


Army postmasters are generally taken 
for granted when the mail comes in 
and cursed out when it doesn’t, which 
makes this recent letter from Pvt. 
Stephen Szecskas about as unusual as 
the letter a soldier in France recently 
sent to General Patton thanking him 
for a nice time at the 3rd Army rest 
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camp. Pvt. Szecskas, who’s in the 85th 
Division artillery, received a V-Mail 
addressed to Pvt. Stephen Szecskas 
from 8S. Szecskas which he cites as an 
example of pdstal efficiency. The ad- 
dresses under both names were identical 
—132 Monroe St., Bgt., Conn. 

"It was sent to me by my Dad,” writes 


, Pvt. Szecskas, "but somehow my Dad 


goofed off when he addressed it. Now, 
please tell, how did this V-Mail letter 
get to me? When one stops to consider 
that not even my serial number was 
included in it, well, bud, I quit! I say 
carry on, Postal Department! It’s too 
deep for me.” 
ok ” om 


”T would appreciate any information 
you can give me as to whether a GI 
who is overseas can transfer out of 
the Army into the Merchant Marine,” 
writes S-Sgt. J. Moscillo. "I received 
a letter from a friend of mine who says 
that he was taken right out of the lines, 
discharged and is now a member of 
the Merchant Marine.” 

According to information from Head- 
quarters, MTOUSA, the only way you 
could pull the transfer would be to 
secure a discharge from the Army. And 
since you apparently are in good health 
and not otherwise liable for a discharge, 
you'll very likely remain in the Army 
for the duration and six. 

* oa “” 

Comment on the recently proposed 
and much discussed plan for universal 
military training of American youth 
after the war has come in slowly to 
The Stars and Stripes.. But in two 
letters thus far received, there’s some 
difference in opinion. Cpl. Robert B. 
Melvin, argues that America’s present 
soldiers should have a chance to ex- 
press themselves on "this bill which 
would ferce our sons to be subject to 
a peacetime military draft.” As for his 


own opinion, Cpl. Melvin sides against ~ 


the measure for fear of "military dic- 
tatorship.” 

T-4 P. Wedding also reports that his 
"instincts are against the basic idea 
of compulsory military training,” but 
then goes on to ativocate a program of 
preparedness in high schools and col- 
leges. Drafted into the Army before 
the war, Wedding recalls the shortages 
and obsolescence of equipment, "man- 
euvers with its wooden machine guns 
and assorted vehicles tagged ‘tank 
destroyer’ and ’tank.’” Whatever future 
army America has, he says, we must 
keep its equipment up-to-date. 

He alsq proposes that high schools 
include military training as part of 
their regular course, followed by sum- 
mer military camps and maneuvers; he 
urges a broadening of standards for 
U. S. military academies and fewer bar- 
riers between enlisted men and officers 
in whatever future army America 
builds. 

* a” 


An Air Force corporal submits the 
third question. He is married, but he 
and his wife are planning to divorce 
each other when the war is over. The 
corporal says that she is not dependent 
upon him and asks whether his Class F 
allotment to her can be stopped without 
her consent. 

G-1 states that "there is no way in 
which @ allowance to a Class ’A’ de- 
pendent may be discontinued without 
the consent of the dependent. If a Class 
’A’ dependent demands an allotment, 
there is no outlet for the soldier.” 





THE COVER ~~ 


Men like this wounded Navy 
flier being helped from his plane 
aboard an aircraft carrier were 
dropping the war in Japan’s lap 
last week. (U.S. Navy Photo) 











WRITTEN AT THE GRAVES 
OF KEATS AND SHELLEY 
The surging crowds have swelled the roads of Rome, 


And seeking inspiration blindly sweep 
Through Coliseum, Forum, ond the deep 





And musty Catacombs, and awesome dome 

Of Peter’s Church, ond slowly tumber home— 
Well drugged with old illusions worn and cheap 
Like glutted beasts who seek ther midday sleep 
Go Pilgrim, rather where the cypress moan 

Is borne by mourning winds that softly woil 
The dirge of Nature for her sons below: 

Cut off too soon upon their silvered troil 

So strewn with gems, thot we can only know— 


Immortal hands hove turled great Shelley‘s sail 
And garlanded our Keats his god-like brow’ 
—Lt Irving E. Rantanen 
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Here lies One 








ATLANTA, Feb. 3 (AP) — The 
Army’s 4th Service Command told 
tonight the story of a Pennsylvania 
private who went AWOL in the late 
summer of 1943 and spent 15 
months hiding underneath a ser- 
vice club at Camp Stewart, Ga., 
until fire destroyed the building 
and brought about his capture. 

—News Item. 


THE FIRST FIVE months were the 
easiest and most interesting, the pri- 
vate recalled, rubbing the bristly, 
slightly-singed stubble on his face. 
Once you got used to the red clay of 
Georgia and were able to make off 
with enough blankets for a comfortable 
bed, it wasn’t too hard to sleep wnder 
the service club. More comfortable, at 
any rate, than a slit trench on company 
maneuvers and less dangerous than a 
foxhole somewhere overseas. During the 
day you could lean back and listen to 
the music in the juke box on the first 
floor of the club and at night you could 
hear the dance band playing and the 
soldiers dancing with their girls. 

- * * 


IT WASN’T TOO tough to get food to 
eat and enough clothes to wear when 
the weather turned chilly. The camp 
was big enough to get lost in and few 
outfits stayed there very long at a time 
before leaving for overseas. His own 
outfit had already pulled out and there 
was slight chance that anyone would 
recognize him during his infrequent 
strolls through the camp. Several times 
he managed to get clothes from the 
nearby barracks when the men were 
out in the field, and the company 
kitchens weren’t always well guarded. 
In the service club itself, no one seemed 
to know anybody else and if you liked 
a diet of ice cream and hot dogs and 
Coca Cola, there was no one there to 
stop you. 

e * 

THE TURNOVER: of companies and 

battalions increased during the next 


five months. No one was ever sure where - 


anybedy was going, but the few soldiers 
he talkéd to during his occasional walks 
mentioned such far-off places as Italy 
-—there was a great fight on then for a 


beachhead called Anzio — and New 
Guinea and England where, they said, 
soldiers were waiting to invade France. 
But that was no concern of his, where 
they were going. These were remote 
places and there was talk of casualties 
and there was always Army discipline 
—a squad leader who told you what to 
do; a first sergeant who told you what 
to do; a company commander—. After 
all, it wasn’t unpleasant sitting it out 
under a service club. Actually if you 
had time enough, you could fix up a 
pretty good home there. If you couldn’t 
have guests except a small dog that 
sometimes paid a visit, at least no one 
would bother you. 
oa ~ - 

THE LAST FIVE months weren’t quite 
as interesting. It seemed that every 
time you went walking, there was an 
MP. The MPs never looked at you be- 
fore, but now they all seemed to have 
their eye on you in particular, trying 
to place you. Even living under a ser- 
vice club, minding your own business 
and letting others mind theirs, you 
couldn’t get away completely from 
what was going on outside. Sometime 
in June, it was, that everyone up on the 
first floor of the club began hollering 
that the Allies had taken Rome in Italy 
and the next day they were hollering 
even louder that the second front had 
been launched, that American troops— 
maybe even that outfit you used to be- 
long to—were landing in France. 

. a + 


WELL, YOU TOLD youtself, it was no 
affair of yours. If somebody wanted to 
fight a war, why go ahead and let them 
fight it. It takes a smart guy to keep 
out of war. Not everybody could figure 
out how to live under a service club and 
get by. But it wasn’t as much fun then 
as it was in the beginning. It suddenly 
dawned on you that you couldn’t leave 
if you wanted to now. But what’s the 
difference. After all, you had proved 
that a guy could keep his nose clean, 
that whatever your friends and neigh- 
bors said, you could still do what you 
wanted. And then, on that last morn- 
ing, you woke up and found the whole 
building burning on top of you. You 
never saw a fire like that before and 
there was no way you could put it out 
now. So then you climbed out from 
under the burning foundation boards 
and there were the MPs and you wént 
up to them. "I’m an isolationist,” you 
said, your voice rising, and then, before 
you could look back, the pillars of the 
service club caved in and the whole 
building collapsed. —M. L. 
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“AK Patrol's 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 
The Pfc. wore a frayed purple ribbon 
with two clusters. The perpendicular 
white bars were dirty grey. He fondled 
the bruised M1 stock as the blond re- 
placement fidgeted anxiously. "You 
wanna know what a patrol tselike?” 
the old boy said at last. ”A patrol is 
like trouble .. .” 


HAT AREA of Italy bordered by Mis 

to the south and Mausers to the 
north has totghened and grown thorns 
these past months. On the German 
side mines have been sown, barbed wire 
strung and trip wires set to release 
flares. Fields of fire are clear and 
crossfire patterns adjusted to a precise 
geometry of death. Machine guns and 
mortars remain zeroed upon avenues 
of approach. 

This night Kansan Ralph Decker and 
23 men went Kraut hunting. White- 
clad, they moved across the ~ crusted 
a toward the danger of no man’s 
and. 


("That Decker boy is back,” the 
plump matrons of Junction City chir- 
ruped. ”Gone from home almost a 
year this time. They say he'll be sent 
to a juvenile home. Honestly!’’) 


In the moonlight they could see the 
lonely peasant home ahead. Inside 
were Germans. Mortars and cannon 
company 75s Sprayed snow and shrap- 
nel for many yards around, then rolled 
back as a fat mortar shell plumped 
down and erupted its smoke message. 

Across the snow-deadened minefield 
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ike Trouble’ 


These Men Make A Science 
Of A Nasty, Dirty Operation 


the infantrymen floundered. Pfc. Peter 
E. Winther of Detroit angled his squad 
toward the left where a machine gun 
nosed through the dugout firing slit. 
Decker and his 14 men broke toward 
the house. They crossed 70 yards, then 
dropped to the ground as the machine 
gun stuttered lead from the left. 
("Sure you blew your top,” the doc- 
tor at McKinney General Hospital re- 
peated. ”"That’s why the 4th Cavalry 
sent you here. Decker, you’re the kind 
of a man who probably would go over- 
seas and win a lot of medals. But you 
can’t stand the disciptine of Army life. 
How do you feel about a discharge?”) 


ECKER’S cradled tommy gun 

chewed up its clip. The Krauts 
ducked. Decker began circling to the 
left. A grenade landed between his feet 
and failed to detonate in the snow. 
Decker_lofted a grenade of his own 
toward the house. He and Scout Lester 
E. Wells of Evansville, Ind., alternated 
in rushes toward the building. 

("I went with Decker on his first 
patrol,” Pfc. Wells said. "He came up 
Oct. 25 from a repple depple. We were 
near Castel Del Rio. The first time 
out we ambushed a Kraut supply train. 
Brought six prisoners back. Good 
man.) 

The other doggies came up even with 


them. They rushed the building, hurl- 
ing grenades. Four landsers gave up. 
Others made it. The machine gun 
snarled again, kicking up snow puffs. 

Winther and squad had been 
busy, too. They were floundering in 
the waist-deep snow toward a dugout 
no one could see. When it opened up 
on Decker’s 14, they were 100 yards 
away. Winther began shooting. The 
GI beside him fired two rifle grenades. 
They struck in a snow bank, duds. 
Spreading out, the men moved up in 
individual dashes. The soldier with the 
rifle grenades rose to one knee to fire. 
.  eramaas gun slug snapped his head 
ack. 


O THE right Decker had his pris- 
oners. Swinging around the house 


_ he crawled toward the dugout. Through 


two firing slits the machine gun and 
rifles still spat. Decker motioned to 
two companions. Pvt. Donald G. Sten- 
quist of Tremont, Utah, and Sgt. John 
E. Anderson of Cleveland edgec toward 
the bunker. Under covering fire, they 
reached it. Stenquist jerked loose the 
awkward bundle of dynamite on his 
back. There was 60 pounds. Seconds 
later the German strongpoint burst 
apart. The blast echoed through the 
tall, white mountains. 

("Ist Lt. Ralph Decker of Junction 


City, Kansas...” the 15th Army Group 
communique said and told of the pa- 
trol. He had been through four re- 
placement depots before anyone would 
take him.and now he was the first line 
company man ever mentioned by name 
in an official on the record back- 
ground.) 


T DOESN’T just happen. The patrol 

is a nasty, necessary part of every 
infantryman’s life. These men are ex- 
perts and Decker is their leader. 

They came together from line com- 
panies when the regiment was in rest. 
"Look,” an officer told them, "nobody 
likes to go on patrols. It’s dangerous 
as hell. OK, so we'll put volunteer ex- 
perts on the toughest jobs. You'll know 
the work and you’ll know each other. 
Between patrols you'll live good. Fulfill 
the mission and we'll try to give you 
a whirl at a rest camp.” 

They knew what it meant to go into 
the enemy’s back yard, gamble against 
Schu mines and prepared defenses, 
pick a fight and try to capture pris- 
oners. But they volunteered and 44 
were selected. Their reasons were sol- 
diers’ reasons, unneroic and honest. 


WARTHY Sgt. Jose Orona of Carls- 
bad, N. M., had a Silver Star. He 
was taking seven men up a hill when 
they were pinned down by two machine 
guns. His CO said to keep going. The 
other men fired until he began moving 
and then the small arms seemed to 
die down. Orona went on alone. He 
killed three Germans and captured two. 
"After that I had to take out every 
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company patrol anyway,” he reasoned. 
"They promised the battle patrol men 
a good life. What did I have to lose?” 

Pvt. Anthony J. Rila of New York 
and Pvt. Jose Chavase of Cuba, N. M., 
were in Orona’s platoon. ”We didn’t 
want to be away from him. We’re old 
boys. We didn’t want any replacement 
taking us out.” 

Crop-haired Pfc. John J. Tyler of De- 
troit thought the veterans were being 
picked on. "The company didn’t do 
anything for a guy. Here they recog- 
nize what you do. Men respect you.” 

Pvt. Antonio C. Morfin of Victoria, 
Texas, was a Western Electric employee 
for nine years but for ten months the 
Army refused his requests to do radio 
work. They told him he could run a 





SGT. JOSE ORONA 
f» ... nothing to lose... 


radio in the battle patrol. "Those Ger- 
man bazoo go off like a 105— 
WHOOSH! But it’s worth it,” he says. 


PATROL is like trouble .. .” They 

knew it but patrols would take 
them out of the foxholes. They would 
eat three good meals a day and the 
beer and The Stars and Stripes and 
cigarettes would come on time. 

The line companies detached the 44 
on special duty and they moved into a 
cluster of pyramidal tents behind the 
reserve battalion. The officers moved 
in beside the men. There was Lt. 


Decker, who was becoming famous and 
ignored it, and Lt. Lester McDonald 
of Masardis, Me., a stubby blond they 
knew and respected. "Mac won’t ever 
leave a woundéd man behind,” they 
said of him when McDonald was a 
staff sergeant with Fox Company. He 
wore the Silver Star, the: Bronze Star, 
a clustered Purple Heart and he shot 
crap more proficiently than most. 
Someone painted a proud sign and 
thrust it beside the tents: ”35lst In- 
fantry Regiment Battle Patrol Rang- 
ers.” 
Together they began to plan, to work 
and to learn. Decker and McDonald 
each took a section. One section would 
make a patrol. Leadership was broken 
down finely; there was someone in 
charge down to units of three men. 


HEIR purpose was to reduce patrol- 
ling to a calculated risk. Look,” 
one old boy explained, "back in the 
companies, lots of times we went out all 
confused. Someone told us in the morn- 
ing, ’Patrol tonight.’ If a guy had a 
cough, he went anyway. It couldn’t be 
helped. There were too many other 
things to do and worry about. You 
looked at a map and then you took off. 
Once we went out and were pinned 
down by two machine guns. When we 
came back battalion said they’¢ known 
about them but someone forgot to tell 
us. Now we know what we’re doing. 
Our missions are more dangerous but 
it’s safer because we can do it right,” 
Among themselves they made a com- 
pact. No wounded man would be aban- 
doned no matter what the risk of evac- 
uating him. "Then if you’re the one 
who gets hit you won’t be left there,” 
Pvt. Neil Emery of Detroit said. ’That’s 
one of the worst worries on patrol, get- 
ting it behind the Kraut lines.” Theirs 
is the code of teamwork. "We got no 
individual glory, no heroes. It’s a job 
and you’re a bum unless everyone works 
together.” 


S A TEAM the Rangers worked out 
patrolling technique. Regiment or 
division would select the objective—a 
partially isolated cave strongpoint, say, 
manned by enough potential prisoners 
to pay off the gamble. ° 
Study the terrain. Over those snowy 
hills you must fight. For days they 
pour over the maps, memorizing ap- 
proaches and charting individual as- 
signments. Reconnaissance provides a 
personal picture. 
Fire cover is meticulously arranged. 
Mortars and artillery will ring off the 
objective. The eyes of a radio man 


Ten Hot Tips 
On The 
Art Of Patrolling 


go on patrol? 


that the action is smooth. 


in the mountains. 


entrance while you cover them. 


reach its destination. 


wounded companion. 














WHAT ARE the most vital things to remember when it is your turn to 


Half a dozen Battle Patrol Rangers worried the question in an hour- 
long bull session. With a caution that they don’t claim to know all the 
answers, the Rangers emerged with these ten tips: 

Test your weapon beforehand. Be sure it is clean, that it fires and 


Carry plenty of ammo. Check that it is new and not dirty. 

Take along at least four hand grenades. 

Any man with a cold or sore throat may endanger the whole patrol b 
coughing. A smart ‘patrol leader will leave him behind. - J 

Keep contact. One straggler can wreck the patrol. 

Watch where you step. Avoid twigs. Sound carries at night, particularly 


Don’t smoke and don’t talk. Pass orders back in a whisper. 
Before venturing into a suspicious building beyond our lines take up 
positions around it. Have two men toss in grenades and then force an 


When your mission is accomplished make a fast getaway. A good patrol 
may make the trip back in ten or 15 minutes after taking two od an to 


Stick by your buddies. When humanly possible never abandon a 



































— rain 





will follow the file of men from a for- 
ward OP. : 

This is the day. Weapons chatter 
and slugs kick into the hills beside the 
reserve battalion. Ammo is cleaned. 
Fresh white paint daubs the greying 
shoe pacs and guns. Any coughs or 
colds. which might break up the show? 

Now dress. No helmets. White parka, 
camouflaged shoe pacs, a white cloth 
wrapped around the knees to conceal 
the gap between parka and shoes. White 
masks for those who want them. 


EAPONS and ammo are what mat- 

ter and forget everything else. 
Carry a first aid kit and sulfa pack. One 
canteen for four. No more. 

Drive to battalion and walk to com- 
pany CP for a final briefing. Allied 
outposts are warned in advance. There 
will be no mixups on the homeward 
trip. Take off... 

They don’t always succeed. Once, 


advancing toward the crest of Hill 367, 
machine guns, burp pistols and mortars 
pinned the Rangers down. A slug tore 
the bazooka from one man’s hand. The 
mission was not accomplished. 

But usually know-how pays off. Re- 
wards are swift. Next morning after 
one patrol the divisional commander 
drove up unannounced and awarded 
two Silver Stars and 19 Bronze Stars. 
Then the rest camp. 

It’s this way, the old boys say. We 
got what the brass is always talking 
about. We got morale. Any guy in the 
infantry is going on patrols. In the 
line companies they take patrol and 
the foxholes, too. It’s worth a gamble 
to get away from the GI chicken and 
have it good. We know each other and 
the job. Ranger is a proud name in 
the Mediterranean, soldier. We’re going 
to wear it well. 

Wanta shoot crap? 





Their Master's Voice 


Half-Hearted Fascists Still 
Fight In Italy's Mountains 


By A Staff Writer 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


T H MINUS nine—1830 hours on 

Sept. 8, 1943—loudspeakers on the 
Paestum-bound invasion fleet blared 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s dra- 
matic announcement: 

*Hostilities between the United Na- 
tions and Italy have terminated, effec- 
tive at once.” 

It is an unpleasant paradox that to- 
day, more than 17 months later, fight- 
ing men of the 5th Army still oppose 
Fascist Italians along an appreciable 
portion of the front. Other Fascist Ital- 
jians stationed alongside German moun- 
tain troops in the Maritime Alps block 
the Franco-Italian border passes 
through which Riviera-based elements 
of Lt. Gen. Jacob Devers’ 6th Army 
Group might have moved to outflank 
the whole German defense cordon pro- 
tecting Po Valley industries. 

For months the full story of the ”Fas- 
cist Republican Army” has been ob- 
scured, perhaps because its presence 
in the field against us is so hard to 
reconcile with our belief that Italian 
Fascism has been stamped out. Actually, 
force and economic necessity were the 
recruiting cudgels which hammered the 
six-division Fascist Army into exist- 
ence. Allegiance to the puppet state 
headed by the sick and weary Mussolini 
played little part. 


From DESERTERS, prisoners cap- 
tured by patrols and other sources 
comes this history of the Fascist Re- 
publican Army: 

Immediately upon Italy’s surrender, 
the Germans began to round up Italian 
troops. Thousands were put to forced 
labor in Germany and the occupied 
countries. Treatment was severe, hours 
of labor prolonged and food inadequate. 
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Enlistment in the Fascist Republican 
Army was the only avenue of escape. 
More recruits came from the hungry, 
from those threatened with deportation 
to Germany and from the shrinking 
nucleus of confirmed Blackshirts. 

In Germany the Italians were trained 
and uniformed. Judged ready for com- 
bat, they were shuffled off to the Ital- 
ian front last fall. Many arrived with 
inadequate clothing for the cold moun- 
tain warfare. Units went into the line 
without the equipment the Germans 
ae promised would await them in 

aly. 


ROM BIRTH there was a musical 

comedy flavor to the Fascist Re- 
publican Army. The Fascists were happy 
to parade and eat but no more eager 
to fight than they had been in Sicily. 
Each batch of Psychological Warfare 
Branch "Safe Conduct” leaflets brought 
new prisoners. Once, in the IV Corps 
sector, a lieutenant led his entire pla- 
toon through the line. At the PW cage 
he called his men to attention, read 
roll, did a smart about face and re- 
ported to the interrogator: "All pres- 
ent and accounted for, sir.” 

A captain ordered his entire com- 
pony to give up and promised to meet 
hem in Allied territory. "We will fight 
to the last deserter,” remains the slo- 
gan of one division. A private deserted 
with the explanation that he was lone- 
some—his whole company had come 
through the lines several days before 
and left him behind. 

Desertions were particularly frequent 
in the early fall when the Italians first 


went into action. 
Later they dropped 
off under the threat 
of reprisals to their 
families in northern 
Italy. But there is 
small doubt that 
even today the Fas- 
cists have little ap- 
petite for battle. 

However, a bullet 
from an unwilling 
foe kills you just as 
dead as one fired by 
the most fanatic SS 
trooper. The Fas- 
cists have made it 
possible for the 
Wehrmacht to hold 
a large but inactive 
sector in the moun- 
tains with the maxi- 
mum economy of 
German manpower. 
Instead of thousands of Germans they 
need only a few "liaison noncoms” with 
each Italian company to insure loyalty, 
plus sufficient German elements in- 
terspersed along and behind the line 
to handle counterattacks or meet Al- 
lied thrusts. 

Qualified observers term the Fascist 
Republicans inferior fighting men even 
with German backing. That’s the big 
picture. On the other side an occasional 
GI up front will call the Fascists "fight- 
ing devils,” although most admit the 
Italians. will surrender when pressed. 





in any event, it is a pathetic situa- 
tion. In Rome the democratic Italian 
Government moves to mobilize liber- 
ated Italy for a fuller role in the United 
Nations’ war effort. 

But far to the north, Mussolini com- 
pletes the final phase of Fascist Italy’s 
degradation. In the face of inevitable 
defeat, Berlin orders action by a 
Republican Fascist Army. The Sawdust 
Caesar obeys his master. And so, 17 
months after the armistice with Italy, 
5th Army soldiers continue to fight 
Italian Fascists in the Apennines. 
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By Pvt. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


B=Nc STATIONED in Italy, and 
eager to ithprove my rather inade- 
quate knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, I was naturally delighted to 
discover a little book with the prom- 
ising title, What is sufficient to speak 
an Italian: The Small and Modern 
Polyglot (Rossi, Bookseller, S. Anna of 
Lombards Street, 50, Naples). 

It’s not so much as a source of lin- 
guistic instruction that I treasure my 
Polyglot. The Italian syntax is prob- 
ably quite all right; but the beauty of 
the work is in the English translations 
corresponding with the Italian text. 
What the author presents, with ex- 
quisite modesty, as a "Selection of 
Phrases,” is really an epic story, the 
great saga of brave little Polyglot. It 
opens with a suggestive fragment 
called "The Inquiries.” 

"Do you know mister?—No, I do not 
kim.—yYes, sir, I know veri well mister’s 
name. He is one of my friends.—Can 
you tell me where he dwells?—He 
dwells in street .. . But in this moment 
he is not in the town; he is in the 
country with his father.—Can you tell 
me his dwelling with more precision?— 
If you please, i can accompany you.— 
I accept your offer.” 


NSTEAD OF continuing his quest for 

mister’s dwelling, Polyglot drops by 
at the post office, where he introduces 
himself by asking this peculiar ques- 
tion: "And haw much does this letter 
for England cost?” The answer is, 
logically: "If you please, you can profit 
by a postcard. Here are some postage- 
stamps.” And,. as an afterthought: 
"Oh! excuse me, I wos g‘v-ing you the 
one that is annuled.” 

The telegraph office is nearby "at 
the second floor, on your left hand.” 
There, a crisp conversation develops 
between Polyglot and an employee of 
the telegraph company: 

"Show me your passport.—Here is my 
passport.—And here is your telegram.— 
When did it arrived?—Only an hour 
ago.—When do you shut the office?— 
At midnight.” 

So far so good. The next episode is 
enigmatically called, "Before to share 
—which is the English version of Prima 
di partire: the Italian verb partire hav- 
ing the double meaning of ”to share, 
to divide,” and "to depart, to retire.” 

Travelers have one hell of a time 
these days: "You must provide your- 
self of a passport.—You must go to the 
consul to have the authentication.” 


INALLY Polyglot — with traveling 

bag, effects and all—manages to 
get out of his chaotic home. A new 
phase of his adventure begins: namely, 
‘Questions and inquiries on the sway.” 
Polyglot makes a public nuisance of 
himself by pestering everybody: 
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"Where this street leads?—Am I going 
rite to ...?—I see that I have taken the 
“vrong way.—Can you bring me again 
in the right way?” 

Happily, he finds a friendly soul who 
feels sorry for him: ”Yes, came I with 
me and I shall show you the way.” 
Polyglot reaches the railroad station 
without any further vexatious inci- 
dents. Self-assured and yet engagingly 
unassuming, he formulates his reason- 
able request: "I beg you to give me a 
second class ticket.” 

"In Waggon,” Polyglot seems slightly 
annoyed at first. He states gloomily: 
"Our compartment is already too full.” 
But with characteristic urbanity, he 
soon makes friends with his fellow- 
travelers. After the exchange of some 
polite phrases (Ladies, will you allow 
me to light a sigar?—If you please, 
mister, your smoke is welcome!’’) the 
situation becomes more dramatic: "We 
are on the point of starting.—Now the 
engine is whistling—Why does. the 
train stop suddenly?—Ask you it to 
the conductor.—The train has get out 
the rails—When shall we start again? 
—Do we change carriage?” 

But the panic calms down as every- 
thing seems to be nicely under control. 


N THE NEXT paragraph, "On Ar- 

rival,” we find Polyglot as brisk and 
dynamic as ever: ’Here we are arrived; 
—Where is the luggage?—Where is the 
custom house?—I please you to open 
the trunk.—Can you recommend me a 
good hotel?” 

The stranger to whom Polyglot ad- 
dressed the last question answers, at 
once grandiosely and evasively: "Go 
alwaise to she best.” Which our dis- 
tinguished tourist would have done 
anyway. 

Polyglot is a man of the world, who 
knows what he wants and usually gets 
it. The number ”On Hotel” is indeed 
one of his most impressive perform- 
Polyglot gives orders: "I want 
a front room with a bed in it—Make 
immediately my room heat again.— 
Bring me a bottle of good and red 
wine.—Give me a key to my hambre.— 
Shut the windows, feel a little cold 

He proves an accomplished host at 
an intimate dinner party. The conver- 
sation is sparkling. "Let us sit down 
or the sop will get cold.—I will thank 
you for a little of that fried fish— 
What is there in that bottle?—Are mut- 
ton chops.—It is rosolis.—Uat dessert 
du iu want, gentlemen, ui have apples, 
pers, pices, epricots, and also a littl 
greps.” 


HE RED AND good wine has done 

something to Polyglot. He is in 
high spirits now—just in the right 
frame of mind for a little romance. 
Polyglot’s love story is presented under 
the baroque heading, ”Fallings witt a 
person” (incontri cOn una persona): 
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"Good day, madam.—How do you do? 
~—How beautiful you are.—Beautiful 
eyes have you.—Fascinating you are!— 
I love you—And you?—How old are 
you? — How content i should be to 
marry you.—Can I see you? When? 
where? — Have you a bride-groom?— 
Will you come with me to America? to 
Ingland?—I shall be happy with you.— 


Will you smoke? .. . Oh, good m-o-r-n- 
i-n-g, dear friend!” (The italics are 
Polyglot’s. My word of honor. I am quot- 
ing literally, not changing the sequence 
of sentences or anything.) "Indeed you 
have made mi a very agrecable-—Did 
you enjoy yourself yesterday evening? 
Very much (Moltissimo.)—Good appe- 
tite —Thank you and good bye.” 


HO EVER SAID that Latins are 


lousy lovers? Polyglot has what 


it takes. But stunning as his romance 
may be, my favorite piece is the one 
called "A Visit,” which deserves to be 
quoted in its entirety: 

"Somebody ringh the door.—Do.o and 
see who it is—lIs mister at home?—Yes, 
sir.—No, sir.—I wish to speak with mis- 
ter.—Please to come in.—How do you 
do my dear mister?—Pretty well, thank 
you, and how is the~business?—Dis- 
creetly.—And how is‘all your family?— 
Thank you all well.—May I offer you 
a sigaret?—Thank you not smoke.— 
I have come to visit you to speak to 
you about a business.—Peak, if you 
please.—Without any ceremonies.— 
Then good bye.—We meet again.—You 
see to be in a hurry.—I have in this 
moment many affaires. Another time 
I shall remain longer.—I thank you 
very much for your visit.—To this eve- 
ning.—Good bye.—We meet again.— 
Good morning.—Good evening.—Good 
night.” 

What a remarkable dialogue! It is 
full of sinister undertones and fascinat- 
ing suggestions. What kind of discreet 
affairs are going on in Polyglot’s front 
room with a bed in it? Who is this se- 
cretive business friend who comes with- 
out ceremonies and takes his leave so 
abruptly? 


OLYGLOT’S character, complex and 

contradictory from the beginning, 
becomes more and more impenetrable 
as his drama approaches its end. The 
concluding chapter, which the author 
calls with sardonic irony, "The usuals 
phrase,” is indeed the most unusual 
tour de force. 

At times Polyglot sounds like an 
impish madman, a kind of paranoiac 
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Puck, who tries to bedevil the reader 
with a cataract of rampant gibberish: 
"Do you drink of tea?—We must go 
in that street.—It is very vexing.—Take 
care not to fall_—What is the mutter 
with him?—What is the mutter with 
you?—What is the mutter with her?— 
Whence do you come?— Whence do this 
woman come?—It is a great forturne.” 

Polyglot loves gossip; he whispers: 
"Something has been teld to me.—Some 
friend is not faithful.—That woman 
wose rich.—This old man is her cousin. 
—Old as he is, he is still stout and 
strong.—He is a phisician.—Now he is 
departed.—Imagine.—All the town is 
speaking ebaut this evvent.—I am -per- 
plexed.—It is shame.—What woman do 
you know.—It is pity.—Do you know 
if this news is true?—I only know the 
newspafer speek of it.—Good news have 
arrived?—They say many things that 
are not true.—It would be well to know 
all the truth.—It would be well but it 
is not possible.—It is know (that) the 
King will came here this month.—All 
the better.—All the worst.” 

That’s enough for Poly! His Majesty 
is taboo. No seditious talk will be tol- - 
erated. And what kind of secret mes- 
sage does he try to put over with those 
queer parentheses around the word 
"that”’? He’d better shut up now! Or, 
to say it in his own bizarre words: 

"Hold your tongue do not make so 
muck noise!” 

And Polyglot answers, "I hold my 
tongue to make you a pleasure.” 

(This article anpeared originally in 
"Town and Country.”) 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the western front, SHAEF 
announced a new U. S&S. Ist 
and 9th Army push toward 
the Rhine. The 3rd Army 
crossed the Saar, while the 7th 
Army drove to within one mile 
of Saarbrucken. Canadians 
captured Goch. 


On the eastern front, Koniev ex- 
panded his foothold southeast 
of Berlin. Poznan was cleared 
of Germans. 


In the Pacific, U. 8. Marines 
invaded Iwo Jima. Americans 
landed on Corregidor and cap- 
tured Bataan on the Luzon 
mainland. 


On the Italian front, 5th Army 
troops retook Mt. Belvedere 
and pushed north to roll up 
the German flank in the 
northern Silla Valley. South- 
ern Germany was hit for 11 
days running by 15th AAF 
heavies. 


Im Ankara, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment declared war on Ger- 
many and Japan. 


In Mexico City, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference of foreign 
ministers began. Argentina 
and San Salvador were not 
represented. 


EUROPE 


France Has A ’No’-Man 

On the evening of Feb. 12, Jefferson 
Caffery, one of the top-flight United 
States diplomats and the present Am- 
bassador to France, handed to General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the Pro- 
visional Governmeht of France, an in- 
vitation from President Roosevelt to a 
eonference in Algiers. The President was 
on his way home from the Big Three 
conference at Yalta, and the "pressure 
of time” precluded a visit to Paris. 

General de Gaulle expressed pleasure 
that the President was to visit a French 
port, but the French leader added that 
the invitation came at a time when 
"many open questions demanded his 
presence in Paris.” 

General de Gaulle noted also that the 
meeting would follow the Crimea Con- 
ference at which many matters were dis- 
cussed, the details of which were not 
familiar to French officials. He added 
that he hoped it still would be possible 
for Mr. Roosevelt to come to France. 

The invitation and its reply were os- 
tensibly secret. But keen Allied journal- 
ists ferreted out the details and the 
world was informed early this week of 
this latest development in international 
affairs. Within a few subsequent hours, 
the texts of the messages were released 
by the United States and French Govern- 
ments. 

The incident served to highlight the 
often-forgotten fact that the personali- 
ties of United Nations leaders as well as 
their policies will play an important part 
in the shaping of a postwar world. 

Obviously, General de Gaulle was 
piqued at the failure of the Big Three 
to invite him, as the representative of 
a reborn and fighting France with an 
important stake in the future of Europe, 
to participate in the conference in the 
Crimea. Equally obvious was the attitude 
of President Roosevelt that his was the 
prerogative of invitation and De Gaulle’s 
the privilege of acceptance. 

The press of the world was quick to 
deplore the misunderstanding that had 
arisen. Almost without exception the 
great newspapers of the world expressed 
the belief that France should have been 
invited to Yalta. Yet they held, too, that 
the Big Three had given great thought 
to the problems of France and that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle should have overlooked 
the failure to invite him to Yalta and 
should have accepted the Presidential 
bid to Algiers. 

Before the landing in Normandy, the 
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KING IBN SAUD 
... tents are being folded ... 


United States lagged behind®many of 
the other United Nations in extending 
to General de Gaulle and his French 
Committee of National Liberation official 
or tacit recognition as the provisional 
government of France. Many observers 
ascribed this to a personal dislike of 
General de Gaulle by President Roose- 
velt. They pointed out that the President 
could not understand General de Gaulle’s 
unequivocal attitude that he and the 
men who surrounded him represented the 
new France—the France that had.arisen 
from the defeat of 1940—that recognition 
as such should be mandatory. 

This feeling of the President was be- 
lieved to have been dispelled by General 
de Gaulle’s visit to the United States 
last July. General de Gaulle stayed at 
the Blair House in Washington and was 
accorded all the honor that was due a 
man of his position. 

Yet, the latest misunderstanding in- 
dicates that the two strong personalities 
as yet are not completely in harmony. 


Developments of the next few weeks and 
the proceedings of the forthcoming San 
Francisco conference of the United Na- 


tions may determine whether personali-- 


ties can be subordinated to policies in 


the postwar planning, thus avoiding 
many of the difficulties that followed 


Versailles more than a quarter century 
ago. 


‘Midnight Oil 


Saudi Arabia—a land one-third as 
large as the United States is, generally 
speaking, a bleak, sterile, sand-swept 
country which seems as God-forsaken as 
any place on earth. Except for the shrine- 
cities of Mecca and Medina, it has few 
towns. And wild storms, sweeping from 
the sandy wastelands, torment: the Mo- 
hammedan people scattered around 
oases, along the seacoast and in valleys 
running from rocky mountains. 

But underneath this bleak and barren 


Along both the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf, towns of American bungalows 
and prefabricated buildings are rising 
by the dozen—new, model towns com- 
plete with electric lights, swimming pools, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds and 
golf courses. From the coasts far into 
the sandy interior, thousands of Amer- 
ican workers are busy—surveying, dig- 

ing, laying pipes, building foads, erect- 
A factories. Beside quaint Arabian vil- 
lages are rising great oil refineries. 

A strange transition is beginning for 
ancient, oriental Arabia—and behind it 
all lies an increased American interest 
in Arabia’s oil, an interest fostered by 
the war and encouraged by King Ibn 
Saud who rules most of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

The Arabian-American Oil Company 
last week predicted its present 100,000,- 
000-dollar investment in Saudi’s oil may 


Gulf and the Red Sea, and the National 
City Bank of New York took under con- 
sideration plans for an Arabian branch. 
Even Washington took cognizance and 
began increasing its delegation to King 
Ibn Saud’s court. 

On the Bahrein Islands, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, Ibn Saud watched private 
American capital develop oil fields with- 
out meddling into native politics. Ibn 


Saul liked the strictly commer, 
ican attitude—and he still 
that Bahrein-like developmey, 
started in Arabia. As proof of } 
the Moslem monarch pitcheg } 
tent aboard an American , 
journeyed 800 miles to greet 
Roosevelt as the latter returneg 
Crimea Conference. 

Ibn Saud hopes that oil plus 
ingenuity will make a modern 


Man Of The People 


Out of Poland’s troubled wate, 
named Stanislaw Mikolajczy; 
nounced Mee-ko-LAY-check) y 
last week. For him, the 42-yea; 
of a Polish farm laborer, Prime 
Churchill, President Roosevelt a; 
shal Stalin have high regarg 
recent Crimea Conference, the 
ferences between the Polish Goyer 
in-Exile in London and the Po 
mittee of National Liberation, gi 
Moscow and seated in Lublin, we 
discussion and perhaps resolve 
the key to the matter appearg 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. : 

Mikolajczyk was Premier of thy 
Government in London until it; 
to go along with him on p; 
reconciling the Russo-Polish diffs 
Then he resigned. He had suppo 
Curzon Line as the basis of », 
eastern frontier and~favored cop 
tion by Polish acquisition of ¢ 
territory in the west. He was fol 
office by Premier Tomasz Arcizey; 
led the fight against giving up t 
in eastern Poland. 

Head of the Polish Peasant part 
many thought, potential head 
new Polish state, Mikolajezyk isp 
as a political liberal. His public jj 
gan early—at the age of 16—wh 
helped prepare an insurrection 
German rulers in western Polap 
19 he enlisted in the army as ay 
fought against the Russians an 
wounded. Later he took over his 
farm in Poland, was elected to} 
ment when he was 29. During th 
break of w&r between German 
Poland, Mikolajczyk again enliste 
private and fought in the bat 
Warsaw. 

After his resignation from the 
Government, of which he was P 
Mikolajezyk was offered the prem 
of the Lublin Poles. Last week he 
fied his intention of leaving for Wi 
and accepting leadership of the J 
regime. His name was probably b 
up at the Crimea Conference and 
approved by Churchill, Rooseve 


AT HOME 


Sauce For The Gander 


Washington correspondents hav¢ 
complained that the way to fin 
what part President Roosevelt t 
international conferences was t 
Prime Minister Winston Ch 
speeches before the House of Com 








LT. GEN. KURT DITTMAR’S broad- 
casting activities are at such a point 
that he may any day fold up his 
microphone and steal away. The doom- 
ridden German radio audience cannot 
forever be soothed by "detaching move- 
ments” and "disengaging actions;” nor 
on the other hand, can they forever 
absorb the occasional blunt admissions 
of defeat which Dittmar hands them. 
If the military commentator does leave 
the air, the absence of his dry, rasping 
voice will not be a terrible blow to 
Allied monitors, who have become as 
“leery” of his gloomy statements as 
they have always been of his double- 
talk. Dittmar, now in his middle fifties, 
has been a professional soldier all his 
life. In World War I, as a lieutenant, 
he was twice wounded in France while 
serving as a sapper and an infantry 
battalion commander. An army en- 
gineer and teacher in postwar years, he 
was appointed to the fortifications di- 
vision of the War Ministry just before 
the current conflict. Author of several 
analytic books, he served as divisional 
CO in Lapland until being relieved be- 
cause of illness. He was then assigned 
to the General Staff as its radio com- 
mentator. He has little political past. 

*. . * 

THE STILWELL ROAD is named in 
fitting honor of an outstanding Ameri- 
can leader, but many soldiers in the 
China-Burma-India Theater will be 
calling it ’Pick’s Pike,” from force of 
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habit, for a long while. The greatest 
engineering feat in the history of the 
U. S. Army was in charge ofgBrig. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, 55-year-old, broad-jawed, 
hard-driving engineer. The Southern- 
drawling Alabaman has been with the 
corps since 1917 and before running 
up against the havoc-wreaking mon- 
soons of Burma, General Pick was one 
of America’s outstanding flood control 
experts. The plan for MVA, currently 
the “hottest” postwar public works pro- 


- ject before Congress, was drawn up by 


General Pick. With his famous rattan 
cane, he used to draw his MVA plans 
in Burma dirt, when taking a break 
from supervising the monumental feat 
which is the Stilwell Road. Six-feet-tall, 
the general is called an inspiring leader 


floods and jungles. General Pick’s un- 
usual anchorage for a great floating 
bridge which was thrown across the 


turbulent Irrawaddy River is still aw 
itary secret which observers predict 
astonish orothodox engineers whet 
is revealed. 

* + * 


THE ONLY COMMUNIST member 
Britain’s ‘Parliament is _ tarit-tongu 
William Gallacher of-Scotland; and 
Prime Minister. Winston Churchill! 
turned home this week, MP Gallach 
as usual, was ready to insert aud 
remarks into whatever message 4% 
Prime Minister had to give to Pall 
ment. Gallacher is admittedly one 
the most persistent Churchill-baiters 
the House. He is a short, wiry Scotsm 
of 64 who has served three terms 
prison for political offenses during 
40 years in politics. His acid commé 
on Conservative speeches in Parliall 
are balanced by his friendliness 
the same Conservatives outside 
Chamber. He has roiled Churchill 
ten, once to such an extent that 
Prime Minister stopped in the mid 
of a speech and said: ”You are tres 
with extraordinary tolerance and # 
consideration. in this House and 
should learn to keep your mouth SI 
at any rate for a few minutes.” 6 
lacher’s unrestrained enthusiasm 
Russia has given rise to a popular! 
liament remark: "When Willie dies, 
wants to go to Russia.” His two adop 
sons, one a lieutenant in a tank ov 
the other an RAF flight lieute! 
were killed in action within six wé 
of each other. 
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nce, the latest Big Three meeting. 
lish Goyedmmarcely WaS the announcement made 
i the Pola a United Nations conference would 
eration Jd at San Francisco on April 25 be- 
wublin, wer the United States had named its 
DS resolyedpmmeates. : 
r appearefmmashington, with the President’s sanc- 
| ‘ appeared determined to equal Lon- 
nier of them in news quantity and quality. 
2 until jt; 
m 4 . 
lish gigpe Foresight Of 40 
1ad suppoymgith the creation last week of the. 
asis of p arch Board of National Security 
vored com S), a responsibility of giant pro- 
tion of qmpions was placed in the hands of 40 
e was f ¢¢ unnamed scientists who will make 
Zz Arcieal e board. These men, half of them 
vin om an, half military, will be charged 

& up h developing weapons for any future 

in which America might become en- 
asant parii.q Said Secretaries Stimson and For- 
al head @™#,) in announcing the new unit: 
Jezyk is reg@iirnis war emphasizes three facts of 
S public lee importance to national security: 
Of 16—whlowerful new tactics of defense and 
rrection aBnse are developed around new weap- 
ern Pola created by scientific and engineering 
my as a piarch; 2. The competitive time ele- 
Ssians an#ht in developing those weapons and 
over his ics may be decisive; 3. War is in- 
ected to MRsingly total war, in which the armed 
During thgmyices must be supplemented by active 
_Germangmticipation of every element of the 
in enliste@™mlian population.” 
the bathe action followed hearings before 
ouse Committee on Postwar Military 

‘om. the cy in which the efficiency of the 
e was paged Forces alone to cope with the 
the premgmolem of new weapons was criticized. 
week he ed Dr. Vannebar Bush, outstanding 
ing for Wagentist: ; 
of the ntil technical men in uniform are 
obably bie” better training and until they find 
anes and eadier route to positions of command, 


certain that the top level of our 
itary command will not grasp the 
implications of innovations and will 
be organized to handle them to the 


Roosevel 


i advantages in some possible future, 
Vf E hly technical war.” 

Paul St. Gaudens, arms and ammuni- 
nd er consultant, put the matter like this: 

Our most pernicious fault probably 
ents hav@i—% in our self-congratulatory habit of 
y to findblicizing every weapon we produce as 


‘best in the world,’ the last word in 
structiveness and practically immune 
enemy action ... the result of this is 
eeling of stiff-necked superiority and 
mplacency .. .” 


ree’s A Crowd 


sevelt to 

was to 
n Ch 
. of Con 


a a attle breeding, Masonic lodges and 
_— gious freedom all had one thing in .- 


mmon last week—a complaint against 
e government’s recent ban on conven- 
Dns. 

Said Rep. Charles R. Robertson, (R., 


es D), reading sombrely from a pre- 
veered paper: 

sd gE View with alarm the attitude of 
urc il executive department which refuses 
Gallact@® sliow a showing of livestock which 
rt au@es for its principal purpose affording 
‘Ssage “irmers an opportunity of viewing in one 
to Parlace blooded stock from surrounding 


lly one@fritory, for the primary purpose of ne- 
-baiters@@tiating sales to improve herds.” The 


Scotsm™@ngressman could not understand why 
terms@@ch gatherings were banned when 
during @owling tournaments, ice follies, and the 
commeg@ansportation of movie stars across the 
arliam@pitinent to attend the President’s 
ness Wamtthday balls are not questioned.” 
tside More serious was the charge of Rep. 
irchill @pbert F. Rich (R., Pa.), that the Office 
that @# Defense Transportation was interfer- 
re mid@#s With America’s constitutional guar- 
re treammetee of religious freedom by denying 
and gi@™—™=0Sy Methodists permission to as- 


mble. The ODT admitted the Congress- 
an had ’touched on a delicate subject.” 
The matter of Masonic rights was 
ought forward by Rep. John D. Rankin, 
)., Miss.), who threatened Congressional 


a” tion if changes were not made to give 
) adopie sonic meetings special ODT favor. 
ak off The ODT mostly poo-poohed the com- 


tent 2's, but at the week’s end, the con- 

~ , ntion ban was slackened. Up to 50 

x WHrrsons from out of town may now at- 
nd local conferences without getting 
st the ODT’s OK. 
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Cities In The Sun 


The great West Coast cities of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, each with a 
character as individual as their state is 
sunny, both were in the midst of plan- 
ning last week. San Francisco has its 
eyes on April, while Los Angeles is look- 
ing toward the day when it will cease 
to be the butt of a nation’s favorite joke. 

San Franciscans were delighted and 
surprised to hear from Yalta that the 
United Nations peace-organization con- 
ference will be held by the Golden Gate 
starting April 25. Gov. Earl Warren and 
Mayor Roger Lapham went into an im- 
mediate huddle. Conferences of civic, city 
and military officials are now going on 
continuously. Hotel managers are won- 
dering when the requisition order will 
be handed them. Janitors at the Veter- 


ans War Memorial Building in Civic. 


Center are holding their breath—and 
brooms—at the growing prospect that 
their charge will be the stamping ground 
for a parade of nationalities and import- 
ant world figures. 

Without bragging overly, because the 
war has temporarily halted the friendly 
rivalry with its southern neighbor, San 
Francisco is secretly delighted at forging 
ahead of Los Angeles in world signifi- 
cance, at least temporarily. But Los An- 
geles is not worried; the town which 
makes glamorous Hollywood cry ‘uncle’ is 
sure the visiting celebrities will be lured 
to southern California to and from the 
conference by the magnet which is the 
movies. 

Moreover, Los Angeles is busy with its 
own plans. When the late Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon coined the classic gag that 
the sprawling metropolis is seven sub- 
urbs in search of a city; and when signs 
reading "Los Angeles, City Limits” pop- 
ped up all over the world, the city fathers 
decided something should be done to 
curb the gag. A group known as the 
Haynes Foundation is plotting that post- 
war Los Angeles will be an entirely new 


kind of city—where the metropolitan 
scene of life will mingle with the privi- 
leges of suburbia. 

San Francisco may not be able to 
stow away its fog for the vital April 
conference, say Los Angelans slyly, but 
they themselves are going all-out to end 
the favorite jibe at their town—that the 
City of the Angels is just a parking lot 
for used towns. 


Backing The Bear 


The record of three years of Lénd- 
Lease was revealed last week as action 
to continue the measure for a fourth 
year pended in Congress. Much of the 
record was contained in dry but im- 
pressive statistics. A Presidential mes- 
sage, for example, disclosed that the U. S. 
supplied goods and services valued at 
35,882,000,000 dollars to the Allies from 
the start of Lend-Lease on Nov. 3, 1941, 
through December, 1944. 

Americans were particularly inter- 
ested in knowing how much their coun- 
try’s goods had helped in the great Red 
Army drives of the past two years. These 
figures showed that the U. S. had lent- 
leased to the Red Army: 

362,000 motor vehicles, including 46,000 
jeeps, 29,000 motorcycles. 

1,045 locomotives, 7,160 flatcars, 1,000 
dump cars, 100 tank cars. 

478,000 tons of railroad rails, 110,000 
tons of railroad wheels and axles. 

333,000 field telephones, 1,000,000 miles 
of field telephone cable. 

60 power trains consisting of complete 
steam generating units. 

12,000 planes, mostly P-40s, P-39s, A- 
20s and B-25s. 

295,000 tons of explosives, mostly TNT 
and powder. 

135,000 submachine guns, 1,800 self- 
propelled guns, 6,000 tanks, 1,200 half- 
tracks, 3,330 armored scout cars, 3,500 
artillery prime movers, 1,700 ordnance 
service vehicles, 13,000 pistols, 8,200 guns 
of other types. di eal 


FAR EAST 


Son And Father 


Not long ago, the Philippine quisling 
President, Jose Laurel, prompted by a 
Japanese saber, declared war on the 
United States. While most of the Allied 
sympathizers and Jap haters made a 
mad rush for Manila’s exits when the 
capital was threatened, Nick Osmena, 
eldest son of the President of the Philip- 
pines, chose to stay behind. Last week, 
after three apparently comfortable years 
in the Jap-occupied city, the black sheep 
of the Osmena family came over to Ale 
lied lines. 

Probably few Filipinos are in a posi- 
tion to judge the enemy character as 
well as naughty Nick, who was a spend- 
thrift and a ne’er-do-well long before 
the sons of Nippon cast covetous eyes 
on the "Pearl Harbor of the Pacific.” 
The Japanese spent considerable effort 
in cultivating him and paid many a call 
to his elaborate penthouse. 

"They were always after me to do this 
and do that in the Laurel Government 
but I told them I was no politician,” he 
said. "The average Japanese big shot 
was full of wine and liquor and I haven’t 
found a Jap who can hold his liquor.” 
He added that the Japanese continually 
preached that the Filipinos had "de- 
generated” under American culture, yet 
their favorite loot was American whiskey, 
clothing and automobiles. 

He occasionally was invited to Japanese 
army and navy clubs where, he said, 
the officers brought girls from Japan. 

Of the four Osmena sons, two are now 
known dead. Amelio was killed by the 
Japanese, Joe by guerrillas. A third, 
Sergio Jr., is missing. Nick Osmena has 
not seen his father since before the 
Japanese entry into Manila. Father and 
son will probably now have quite a heart- 
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At Leghorn 


Supply Troops Have Rebuilt 
A Busy Harbor From Ruins 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


HE LIBERTY ship H—— was tied to 

the dock at Leghorn, its catwalk laid 
down to the shoreside and the trucks 
waiting alongside for the cargo coming 
off the ship. On the deck of the H——, 
a lanky Negro sergeant watched the 
operation. Looking down into the hatch 
he could see his gang of stevedores 
struggling with a load of truck tires; 
slipping them over the hoisting rope; 
on the deck, his signalmen and winch- 
men were working the Liberty’s boom, 
ready to hoist up the tires and swing 
them over to the waiting trucks; on the 
trucks and on the pier, his longshore- 
men were stowing tires in the trucks 
and getting ready for the next load. 

Here at Leghorn harbor begin the 
major supply lanes to the 5th Army to 
the north and to its supporting base 
section. Beginning on July 19, 1944, 
when the Germans defending the port 
were outflanked and driven north by 
the 5th Army, Peninsular Base Section 
troops and port battalions and Ameri- 
can port headquarters moved in and set 
up shop. To the port battalions in Leg- 
horn—as it did in Naples and Palermo, 
Bizerta, Algiers and Oran—has fallen 
the first echelon job of Army supply— 
the unloading of ships. 


T= PORT battalions of Leghorn, 
their work directed by the port 
headquarters, include Negro and white 
battalions as well as port crews made up 
of Italian military and civilian steve- 
dores and longshoremen. What was 
happening aboard the Liberty ship 
H—— in one berth of the Leghorn har- 
bor—was also taking place on Liberty 
ships and freighters throughout the 
harbor waters. 

Sgt. John D. Terry, the lanky section 
chief of one Leghorn port battdlion, 
kept his eyes focused on the ship’s 
boom and on the heaving and hauling 
of his crew. A former grader in the 
wholesale fur trade in Chicago, Terry 
trained back at Fort Riley as a cavalry- 
man, but when he reached Africa he 
Was converted into a port worker. He 
and his battalion mates have been on 
the job ever since, working the ships 
through the rush days in Naples before 
the 7th Army left for France, and un- 
loading in the hectic shell-happy days 
of the Anzio beachhead when the only 
over for a dock worker from the Anzio 
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Express was @ quick plunge in the 
water. 


GT. TERRY, according to his platoon 

leader ist Lt. Paul Vogel of Boston, 
is an expert. "Nothing ever goes sour 
when he’s on the job; all officers in the 
battalion pray for him to be on the 
job; when I see Terry on board, my 
headaches disappear.” What Set. Terry 
has to say about this job is matter-of- 
fact and to the point: 

”"We work in shifts—ten hours a shift 
—and sometimes the men don’t see the 
connection between what they’re doing 
and the war. Sometimes it’s raining 
and they’re down in the dumps and 
then I tell them that if they want the 
war to be over, the work’s got to be 
done and fast. We’re always in a rush 
—like when the Air Force was waiting 
for landing strips for Pisa and wanted 
to get them in before the rain started. 
All of us knew what it meant and no- 
body took a break. And on Christmas 
the men volunteered to wait around 
because they heard a mail boat was 
coming in with packages and letters 
for the 5th Army. The toughest jobs 
are always the heavy lifts. If you don’t 
get rattled and watch what you’re 
doing, it works out. But there was one 
time—” 

That time was at Naples, when a 
Liberty docked with a couple of 240 mm. 
guns for the 5th Army—the first to 
land in Italy.. Although the stevedores 
had worked out on everything from ra- 
tion cases to disassembled locomotives, 
this was the first package of its shape 
and size to arrive from the States. The 
stevedores fastened the hoisting cables, 
the winchmen started the winches and 
the big gun climbed out of the hatch 
straight and smooth. Then the guide- 
line swung out, Terry hollered, and 
the guideline caught and broke the 
signalman’s arm, 


At LEGHORN, the port battalions 

got to work on their first job on 
August 20, when the Liberty ship Pat- 
rick Henry—the first Liberty to be con- 
structed—came into the harbor with a 
load of mahogany from the Gold Coast. 
The Liberty entered the harbor care- 
fully, its skipper keeping a close eye 
on the narrow harbor entrance and on 
the waters for dark round objects and 
on the shallow harbor depth. But the 
landing was made and the story of its 
success goes back to the arrival of the 
Peninsular Base Section engineers and 
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a British naval party on the day Leg- 
horn fell to the 5th Army. 

Before Leghorn fell, Piombino and 
Civitavecchia were the main sea arter- 
ies to the fighting divisions of the 5th 
Army, with Naples already well behind 
the lines. Leghorn had been for the 
Germans a key supply port, and while 
G-3 of Army followed his troops on 
their way to Pisa, G-4 had his eye 
cocked on Leghorn. When Leghorn 
was outflanked by the main 5th Army 
spearhead and the Germans withdrew, 
PBS soldiers were waiting on the roads, 
ready to go in and get to work. 


F THE ENGINEERS had learned les- 

sons in reconstructing ports in Na- 
ples and Palermo, the Germans had also 
learned a few lessons in demolishing 
ports before their departure. At Leg- 
horn they put their knowledge to ex- 
pert use: no other port was better 
blocked by sunken ships; no other port 
was more elaborately mined, booby- 
trapped and destroyed when the en- 
gineers first arrived. ~ 

A tall, bespectacled Major Bertram 
W. Hoare of Rock Island, IL, executive 
officer of his engineer regiment, was 
put in charge of port reconstruction 
when the commanding officer was 
made acting PBS commander in the 
Leghorn area. Major Hoare, who had 
learned his lessons as a PBS engineer 
in other Mediterranean ports and got 
his basic training in port work as a 
civilian engineer on the Panama Canal, 
came in the first day to look over the 
Leghorn port and make his first de- 
cisions. 

The first day in Leghorn, Major Hoare 
recalled, was like a visit to a western 
ghost town back home. Not only had 
the Germans departed, but the civilians 
as well—some to the north behind the 
German lines and others south to the 
American. 

In the ”Black- Zone”—that critical 
area of the port which the Germans 
had barred against civilian entry— 
there was no one at all. The roads 
leading into the Black Zone had been 
jammed with the rubble of bombed and 
demolished buildings and sufficiently 


Huge pile drivers were used by 
engineers in the first steps of 
constructing ship berths. 





At the south entrance to the 

Leghorn harbor the Germans 

built a formidable blockade with 
hulls of sunken ships. ua 


mined to require slow and cautious e 
trance. In the Black Zone, says Maj 
Hoare, one could hear only the arri 

of occasional ‘shells from the Germ 

lines and the constant slamming , 
a house shutter in the wind. 


HE FIRST job in preparing demo 

ished Leghorn for future Allied 1 
was to clean the streets leading int 
the eer. Outside the city, trucks wer 
waiting with equipment hauled ove 
land to start the dock clearing w 
south in Naples, LCTs and LSTs w 
waiting with heavy equipment to thro 
into the job. From the beginning th 
engineers worked with a sense 4 
urgency. 

The rehabilitation of Leghorn was 
the hands of a joint body. While th 
engineers were at work on the limited 
road net leading to the harbor an 
preparing ahead for the rebuilding of 
berths, depots and shops, the Britis 
naval party began its soundings in th 
waterways and got ready to clear th 
water of mines and remove submerge 
*block” ships, opening a channel in’ 
the harbor. At the same time, Alli 
Military Government officials were b 
recruiting civilian labor to help pu 
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in order—at least in 
city og permit future opera- 
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engineers, it was a classic 
. oe clearing. The Germans 
“ dant samples of their best 
gchu, box and S-mines on the 
Ty the fields and especially on 
ps eady destroyed piers and docks. 
“as no better for the British who, 
jowing up one block ship contain- 
r990 pounds of TNT, induced de- 
tion of 15,000 pounds of explosive 
a nearby breakwater, blowing a 
hal house to bits. 

t the British kept on at their job of 
»ding a path to the harbor through 
ng sunk three deep at the harbor 
th and the engineers continued 

ng away the mines. : 
ym Co. B of the base section en- 
rs, S-Sgt. Zollie P. Gravitte of 
nesville, Ga., and his crew, and from 
A S-Sgt. George E. Black of Union, 

and from Co. F Sgt. Wilson B. 
‘non of St. Claireville, Ohio, and 
ir crews were assigned to clear the 
bes. It was Sgt. Shannon and his 

who, knowing German methods, 
overed a system of clearing German 
srmines left on one road which saved 
h time. 





























URING THE first week, while the 
PBS engineers worked at the almost 
jless job of mine clearing, techni- 
ns at engineer headquarters were 
king on their’ drafting boards pre- 
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ermans Hing charts of the harbor soundings 

ade with [i planning the reconstruction of Leg- 

harbor. From the first days such 

an ftsmen as M-Sgt. Louis H. Cook of 

xsonville, Fla.. and T-Sgt. Bernard 

utious eng Schoenbachler of Louisville, Ky., 
says Majommeked overtime on the blueprints. 





ome time after Leghorn fell, the 
of reconstruction was well enough 
g to begin thinking about ship 





miming 4g 





ivals. 

t this point, the American port 
dquarters was ready to take over 
job of guiding the ships into har- 








aoe e , unloading them through its port 
nora wer alions, directing supplies through 
tled ous service units of its headquarters 





i managing the intricate affairs of 
intaining and running a wartime 
bor. Of the headquarters group, 
de up of some 90 officers and 500 
m, the job of Lt. Col. Fred A. Dun- 
m, head of the water division and 





ting w 
LSTs w 
t to thro 
nning h 
Sense 4 















director of port operations in Leghorn, 
probably took on the most headaches. 

With boyhood training on a midwest 
tugboat as his preparation for the sea; 
and civilian jobs in stockyards, trans- 
port and banking concerns as his ad- 
ministrative backlog, Col. Dunham 
stepped into the army as a reserve 
lieutenant and soon after was sent to 
San Francisco to study harbor methods. 
Now 46 years old, with greying hair 
and a thin mustache, Col. Dunham likes 
to take visitors through his harbor 
aboard the "Patsy Ann,” 


HE "PATSY ANN”’”—a Diesel-pow- 
ered motor launch formerly used by 
the German port commander at Leg- 
horn and dredged up by the engineers 
—makes a good show window for a tour 
of Leghorn harbor. And the colonel’s 
cherrywood cane—he has collected and 
sent home close to a hundred canes 
from Mediterranean ports he has 
visited—makes an excellent pointer. 
As the "Patsy Ann” moves into the 
Leghorn canal, used by Italians to un- 
load coal and petroleum products be- 
fore the war, the colonel points to a 
small vessel labeled ”Port Trash Boat?” 
which chugs through the harbor half 
loaded with chunks of wood and refuse. 
”"T don’t like flotsam and jetsam in my 
harbor,” says the colonel. "So I got 
these trash boats rigged up and Italians 
to run them and they keep the harbor 
policed.” 


HE COLONEL pointed to the harbor 
entrance—carved out by the British 
Navy through ships jammed three deep 
at the harbor mouth. Using this en- 
trance, the harbor was opened; the 
entrance at the far end of the harbor, 
blocked up four ships deep by the 
Germans, has been left alone. As it 
was at Naples and in other ports, says 
the colonel, the job facing the harbor 
crews was to make Leghorn as service- 
able as was necessary for Allied use. 
Further reconstruction of Leghorn, 
he says, will be left to the Italians when 
the war has moved on. In the mean- 
time, the harbor has been made service- 
able enough for use and Italian ship 
and dock workers are already employed 
there, waiting for the day when Leg- 
horn once again becomes a civilian port, 
when the tanks, guns, rations and am- 
munition are no longer priority goods 
for Italy and the goods of peace come 





T A TIME when publicity hungry 
organizations are running around 
making all kinds of extravagant claims, 
a communique from the 340th Medium 
Bomb Group is refreshingly different. 
That particular B-25 outfit doesn’t have 
a single gunner who has shot down a 
German plane. ”We had some with con- 
firmed victories,” recalls a group officer 
gloomily, "but they’ve all gone home.” 
In fact, a check of the records reveals 
that in some 675 missions the 340th has 
definitely shot down only three fighters, 
with four more on the probable list. 
None of the 340th’s Mitchells have been 
brought down by fighters. 

Col. Willis F. Chapman of San An- 
tonio, Texas, the group commander, had 
an explanation for the scarcity of vic- 
tories over fighters. "In 1943 while the 
other mediums were tackling distant 
targets,” he explained, "we were doing 
close support jobs in Tunisia, Sicily and 
Italy for the ground forces, and the 
German Air Force rarely showed up to 
challenge us. Even up in the Po Valley 
recently, where the other units have 
been running into determined opposi- 
tion, the Jerries have been merely look- 
ing us over and making half-hearted 
attacks.” But the colonel couldn’t resist 
giving a bit of credit to his boys. "I think 
our tight formation flying makes them 
nervous,” he speculated. 


ORMALLY A C-47 can carry 20 pas- 

sengers and the crew. But recently 
one of the workhorse transports lum- 
bered off a field in Yugoslavia with 
74 people. The plane had been assigned 
to fly two tons of supplies to partisans, 
but when it put down at the landing 
strip and unloaded, there were 66 par- 
tisan orphans, ranging in age from 
two months to four years, waiting to 
go aboard. Since no flight nurses had 





into her harbor. 





made the trip, three partisan women 


bn allowed to accompany the chil- 
en. 

None of the five-man crew had ever 
flown with such a load, but the pilot, 
Lt. Harold E. Donohue of Toronto, Ohio, 
gunned the engines, the plane rumbled 
down the rough runway and climbed 
into the air. Despite bad weather, the 
over-crowded ship made it safely back 
to Italy without incident. 


OW THEY call Lt. Edwin L. King of 

New Lebanon, Ohio, the "oily bird.” 
But the way he earned the nickname 
was no joke. The P-47 pilot was straf- 
ing enemy gun positions in northern 
Italy when flak smashed his main oil 
line and in practically nothing flat, 
the plane was covered with a coating 
of black goo. The oil covered the canopy, 
seeped through into the cockpit and 
formed a puddle at King’s feet, soaked 
his flying suit and ruined his para- 
chute. His vision cut off completely 
by the oil film, he rode into his base 
by instrument. The control tower let 
him know when his Thunderbolt was 
riding level, and at the last minute 
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he stuck his head out of the cockpit 
and made his landing. As the P-47 hit 
the runway, the propeller jerked to a 
stop; the engine cylinders had frozen 
from lack of oil. 
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The Big 


Everybody Is Agreed 
On Doing It But They 
5 Can’t Agree On How 


By A Staff Writer 


HE GIGANTIC task of controlling 
the 2,500-mile Missouri River is 
heduled to be dumped into the lap of 
gress this session and a long fight 
in prospect. Virtually everyone is 
hvinced that a drastic program, simi- 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
mow necessary for the Missouri, but 
te is certain to be a long debate 
t who is to do the work and how 
“ill be done. 
‘A has been an outstanding success, 
the Tennessee River is not the Mis- 
irl, critics point out. The Missouri 
fin includes one-sixth of the total 
2 0f the United States and 11,500,000 
bple in ten states; the 652-mile Ten- 
see River seems like a creek in com- 
son. 
he Missouri River, "Big Muddy,” 
Sin southwestern Montana. It runs 
» hortheast and east across that 
ite, through the Dakotas, divides 
oraska from Iowa, skirts Kansas for 
distance, cuts across Missouri and 
$s into the Mississippi 20 miles north 
St. Louis. 


















wice annually the Big Muddy leaps 
banks, flooding fields and cities in- 
criminately. Levees at various points 
ve curbed the river a bit, but despite 
Se temporary precautions, rampages 
year caused flood damage esti- 
ted at 47,000,000 dollars. 
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How To Tame 





Muddy 


O HARNESS the rampaging Mis- 

souri, Congress is faced with three 
sets of plans. One is the Army Engi- 
neers’ program of flood control, or the 
”Pick Plan.” The second is a plan em- 
phasizing irrigation, drawn up by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The third is the 
Missouri Valley Authority plan urged 
by President Roosevelt. Two bills—by 
Senators James E. Murray (D., Mont.), 
and Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa), — and a 
resolution by Representative John J. 
Cochran (D., Mo.), ask for the estab- 
lishment of a Missouri Valley Authority 
patterned after the TVA. 

On Sept. 21, 1944, the President in a 
message to Congress recommended the 
establishment of a unified plan for the 
development of the Missouri River 
basin. Immediately the opposition be- 
gan lining up. Strangely enough, the 
loudest squawks came not from private 
interests that mgiht be hurt by an 
MVA but from forces within the gov- 
ernment itself. 

Under the Rivers and Harbors Bill, 
the Army Engineers would control the 
lower Missouri and they want a maxi- 
mum of water downstream for barge 
navigation. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would hope to dominate the upper 
river, and it wants to divert water for 
the irrigation of arid land. 


Proponents of the MVA idea point 
to the tremendous success of the 
TVA as their best argument for a simi- 
lar river authority governing the Mis- 
souri. TVA has controlled floods, pre- 
vented soil erosion and aided soil fer- 
tility. At the same time, TVA has gen- 
erated low-cost energy for industry, 
farms and homes and has developed 
low-cost water’ transportation. It has 
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worked out new farm techniques such 
as portable irrigation units. It controls 
stream pollution and has installed a 
public health program, beginning with 
the eradication of malaria. , 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch last 
spring took the lead in urging an MVA. 
The states through which the Missouri 
runs aren’t unanimous in believing 
that the TVA should be used as a pat- 
tern. Governors of all but North Da- 
kota have been reported as either op- 
posing, or seeing no need for a Valley 
Authority. The old States’ Rights argu- 
ment has come up again. 


UPPORTERS of the MVA plan, how- 
ever, point to the advantages of the 
TVA setup as compared with other 
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government projects. Congress and the 
President created TVA as an autono- 
mous corporation rooted in a region 
rather than as a remote bureau of a 
Washington department. 

TVA personnel live and work in the 
Tennessee Valley. That is where the 
problems of the people are; and that’s 
where the decisions are made. Local 
delegations don’t have to go to Wash- 
ington to get an answer where the TVA 
is involved. The men they want to see 
are right in the valley. 

The argyment rages back and forth 
and will continue to rage until Congress 
takes some definite action. On one 
point, however, all the hot-under-the- 
collar antagonists are agreed. They all 
want Big Muddy tamed. 
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By Vets=For Vets 


By Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 
‘Staff Writer 


ACH MONTH an estimated 40,000 

servicemen are being returned to 
civilian life and, as World War II vet- 
erans, are faced with the question, 
"Which vets’ organization, if any, shall 
I join?” 

We always have had such organiza- 
tions in our country. The Grand Army 
of the Republic and the Spanish- 
American War veterans are dying with 
their memberships, but the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the Disabled American Veterans 
organizations remain strong and pow- 
erful and have opened thcir ranks to 
veterans of World War II. 

Today there are an estimated 75 to 
100 new organizations, some large, 
some small, which have sprung up since 
the flow of discharged soldiers became 
appreciable. In most cases their plat- 
forms differ only slightly. 


MONG THE groups which have 

been formed to represent the re- 
turning soldier in this war are the Stu-. 
dent Veterans of World War II, Veter- 
ans Incorporated, World Liberators, 
American Fighters, Federal Advocates, 
American Guardsmen, American Veter- 
ans Committee and the American Vet- 
erans Association. 

These and other organizations like 
them were formed because their found- 
ers felt that the problems and desires 
of the World War II veterans might 
not always coincide with those of the 
older members of existing organizations 
born after the last war. 

So many new organizations sprang 
up, however, that the leaders of several 
with more or less the same platform 
and desires met in Kansas City early 
last December and agreed to merge into 
one organization with an initial mem- 
— of 2,500 newly-discharged sol- 

ers. ‘ 


NDER THE name "American Vet- 

erans of World War II,” and under 
the leadership of Elmo Keel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a 30-year-old former mas- 
ter sergeant of the Air Forces wounded 
in the China-Burma area, 'S, as 
the organization is popularly called, 
more than doubled its membership in 
its first month of existence. 

Because it seems to be the most im- 
. portant of the new crganizations with 
the best chance of survival, several 
points about it should be noted. 

"Our organization was formed,” says 
Mr. Keel, "because the veterans of this 
war want an organization of their 
own.” 

The officers of AMVETS receive no 
salary and the organization still so 
poor that they have to pay their own 
é€xpenses. All members of the armed 
forces as well as those who have been 
discharged may join. 3i the four dol- 
lars annual dues, one dollar is retained 
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This War’s Veterans 
Are Organizing Now, 
Preparing For Their 


Peace - Time Battles 


by the local, one dollar goes to the state 
and two dollars are turned over to the 
national organization. 


F THE other new organizations, the 

American Veterans Committee is 
of special interest because firstly, it is 
the only one of any size which has not, 
as yet, joined the AMVETS, and sec- 
ondly, because it is the only one which 
has adopted a definite policy line. 

The AVC began in sort of chain letter 
fashion in January, 1943, when a group 
of widely scattered GIs began to discuss 
by mail the need for a liberal veterans 
group. Today the AVC, under Charles 
G. Bolte, a 25-year-old Dartmouth grad- 
uate who lost a leg fighting with the 
British in North Africa, is well on its 
way. 

Every member, upon joining the or- 
ganization, signs a "statement of inten- 
tions” which says in part: 

"We look forward to becoming civil- 
ians, making a decent living, rearing a 
family, and living in freedom from the 
threat of another war... 

"Therefore we associate ourselves 
with American men and women regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, who are 
serving with or have been honorably 
discharged from our armed forces, mer- 
chant marine, or Allied Forces. When 
we are demobilized it will be up to all 
of us to decide what action can best 
further our aims. 

”These will include: 

”Aid for every veteran and his family 
during demobilization. 

”A job for every veteran, with private 
enterprise and government working to- 
gether to provide full employment for 
the nation. 

”Thorough social security. 

"Free speech, press, worship, assem- 
bly and ballot. 

"Disarmament of Germany and Ja- 
pan and the elimination of the power 
of their militaristic classes. 

"Continuation of the United Nations 
as partners, acting together to stop any 
threat to peace.” 

Although it is known that the AVC 
has been invited to join AMVETS, no 
word has been received here whether 
or not the invitation has been or will 
be accepted. 


N THE OTHER hand, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Disabled American Veter- 
ans organizations are making deter- 
mined bids to enroll newly-discharged 
soldiers—and not without success. 
The largest of all veterans organiza- 


tions, the American Legion, had a 
World War I membership of 1,300,000 
men, 13,000 posts throughout the coun- 
try and property valued at 100,000,000 
dollars. Thus far, Legion membership 
has grown 350,000 with the addition of 
new members from this war. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, with a prewar 
membership of - 230,000, has expanded 
by more than 500,000, and is accepting 
memberships from both discharged sol- 
diers and men still in uniform over- 
seas. 

The biggest selling points of the older 
organizations are that they are ”going 
concerns,” that they have prestige and 
large memberships, and that they are 
well experienced in fighting the peace- 
time war of the ex-soldier. 

Although the American Legion has 
claimed publicly that it does not fear 
the growth of new organizations, it has 
taken steps, nevertheless, to satisfy the 
demands of soldiers for an active part 
in Legion affairs and even for organ- 
izations of their own. World War II 
posts have been established in all 
Legion areas. They are and will be com- 
posed entirely of World War II veter- 
ans, with *’no butting in at all.” 

A second program, according to an 
article by Jack Stinnet in "Washington 
in Wartime,” provides for the recogni- 
tion of World War II veterans by "giv- 
ing” them important elective” jobs in 
existing Legion posts. 


N SPITE OF the reported determina- 
tion of all veterans organizations 
to work "side by side,” there is already 
evidence that stormy adjustments must 
be accepted. 

The recent highly-publicized refusal 
of the Hood River, Ore., American 
Legion Post to admit wounded Nisei 
veterans to their organization did not 
sit well with other Legion posts nor 
with soldiers who fought side by side 
with the 100th Battalion and the 442nd 
Combat Team in Italy and France. 
Other evidences of rift between the 
newly-formed World War II American 
Legion Posts and the parent group have 
been reported. 

In any event, it seems perfectly evi- 
dent that veterans organizations will 
be a powerful factor in shaping Ameri- 
can postwar policies. Conceivably, or- 
ganized American veterans could elect 
a President, get laws passed, and in 
other ways contribute to American de- 
velopment. 

Veterans organizations will be feared, 
consulted, wooed, and possibly exploited 
by unscrupulous politicians eyeing 
their enormous vote, and by groups 
and individuals with private axes to 
grind. 

Upon the desires and upon the lead- 
ership of veterans organizations may 
conceivably rest the future of our coun- 
try. Will their weight and power be 
thrown behind the common good, or 
will it be used for the-personal gain 
of the few? 


. most of the Boston radio and televisi nted. 


Staff Writer 


AES MEDITERRANEAN instituteg 
new twist in Army overseas broads, 
ing last week with the inception ot 
network service, making it possibje 
@ program originating at one st, 
to-be piped to all the others jp 
chain. While most of the shows 
continue to be produced and ; 
locally, a number of the product; 
will go out over the network. 

One of the programs scheduled 
the hookup is a brand new one caj 
"We Who Serve—Speak.” The 
will feature GIs in impromptu ro 
table discussions and will be aired 4; 
with the various stations taking 
crack at it. Unlike most round t 
shows which are played off a plat 
this program will be alive on subje 
that have been approved by the 
formation and Censorship Section, 9 
of the topics already scheduled 
”Should EM be allowed to date nursey 
Suggestions for future progr 
should be addressed to AES Headqy 
ters, Rome. 

> * + 

THE SEARCH for a female voice 
conduct the nightly "Barracks B 
show over Rome AES is on. Stg 
authorities figured the boys wo 
rather listen to some feminine p 
in between records for a change 
so they invited Miss Anita Love of 
American Red Cross Tiber Terrace 
try her voice at it. Miss Love, wh 
from Baltimore, Md., acquitted he 
beautifully. Boasting a pleasant » 
sonality to begin with, this newcon 
to the local airwaves was right at ho 
before the. mike. She exhibited a r 
wit and a fine line of off the reo 
chatter. The grapevine has it that sh 
here to stay. 

. + - 

AMONG THE MULTITUDE of gra 
lins down air force way is S-Sgt. 3 
Darley of Boston, Mass., who calls 
self the "Old Chief Gremlin” and n 
the evening request program from 
studios of AES Foggia. For the p 
eight months the ”"Grem” has b 
operating at the same old stand, ¢ 
ciphering request letters and spinni 


wmllano, 


. .. Gremlin and fan... 


platters for the local airmen. Ds 
has been in the show business sil 
the age of two and has flying time 


stations. He denies that he’s a 
gremlin and insists that he got ft 
way from trying to read the titles 
the records as they spin around 3 
around. 
* ~ 

AROUND THE DIAL... Capt. Jam 
”"The Moustache” Raleigh of Hollyw 
and AES headquarters in Rome is cl 
rently sweating out a siege of jaund@ 
in a Leghorn hospital . . . That baldi 
devotee of long-haired music, Lt. Jot 
than Schiller, is the new station m: 
ager at Leghorn .. . "Melody Round 
produced in the U: S., will dedic 
"Rose Room” to Cpl. Joe Kickett 
APO 782 in the very near future . 
Look for the first recorded Hit Pa 


show starring Lawrence Tibbett, 


Met’s famous baritone who does a ¥ 
rific job, we understand, on "D0 
Fence Me In.” Any day now 
Sinatra, whom Mr. Tibbett replaced 
the Lucky Strike show, should 5 
singing the lead from Faust. 
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hat They're Reading 
A New Book Relates 


The Intriguing Story 
of A Plan That Might 





Y instituig fi Have Meant Disaster 
aS broads, 
Neeption of weep of Mediterranean 
it possible = “ a new book by Major 
t one stat pard Thruelsen and Lt. Elliott 
others in old, who serve with the Air Forces 
1e shows Italy, includes everything from a 
‘d and ; sh day at Thelepte airport in 
€ productidiiiknisia when the Luftwaffe was still 
ork. fighting force to the odyssey of two 
scheduled rt scroungers and how they ”re- 
ew one calmisitioned” Allied and enemy equip- 
.” The shiikent through three campaigns. There 
‘omptu royliie stories of Beaufighters and Flying 
be aired dafiprts, Mitchells and ME-107s and of 
ns taking Me men who fly them. Of all the 
, round g and short stories, the Thruelsen- 
off a plats old report on the secret American 
€ ON subjedmission to Rome before Salerno and 
1 by the ¢ Italian surrender makes, perhaps, 
| Section, o_ibe most exciting reading. What fol- 
scheduled ¢ is a digest from their account. 
date nurses 
© Progmmmye WATERS made soft rustling 
ES Headquii sounds around Palermo that night 
4 the stars were quite clear and 
. mewhere off in the distance a plane 
Nale voicef™pned in its loneliness. The small 
irracks Bulyy PT boat bobbed quietly and men 
| on. § ed their voices although the enemy 
boys wo not near. Presently the signal was 
ninine patii\en and the PT boat slipped out 
change ward into the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
| Love of ie mission was under way. 
r Terrace Mt was 2 o’clock on the warm-morning 
Love, whi sept. 7, 1943. In 48 hours American 
litted hemfMdiers were scheduled to invade the 
leasant paminiand of Italy. Four hours before 
is newcom Janding, 135 transport planes were 
ight at haeduled to land some 2,000 para- 
ited a reaMopers, airborne soldiers and techni- 
f the reo at Furbara and Cerveteri air- 
it that sMBids just outside of Rome. These 
pops were to hold the two airfields 
: til reinforcements came from the 
DE of grain landings at Salerno. 
} S-Sgt. 3 
10 calls THE PT boat were two American 
n” and ri officers—Brig. Gen»Maxwell D: Tay- 
m from @ a paratroop specialist, and Col. Wil- 
or the pam T. Gardiner, former Governor of 
’ has bebine. The stary of their assignment 
| Stand, dies back to the morning of July 23, 
nd spinnig3, when the Fascist Grand Council 
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ked out Benito Mussolini and handed 
¢ Government of Italy to the aged 
idier, Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 

Badoglio began immediately to try 
ease Italy out of what obviously was 
hopeless military situation and, on 
igust 19, he sent Gen. Giuseppe Cas- 
liano, one of his senior staff officers, 
a secret mission to Lisbon, Portugal, 
offer Italian services to the Allies. 
Lisbon, Castellano was informed 
at the Allies would accept nothing 
s than unconditional surrender. 


ASTELLANO agreed to return to 
Badoglio with the Allied terms. 
ore he left, he declared that for 
itical reasons the Germans had per- 
tted the Italians to defend Rome 
most entirely with Italian soldiers 
hd when the time came for announc- 
g the armistice, it would be a brilliant 
an to land paratroops in Rome. 
Castellano returned to Rome. By 
tans of a secret radio on Aug. 27, 
kdoglio notified Gen. Eisenhower that 
€ uncanditional surrender was ac- 
pted. But then on Aug. 31, when 


Mestellano arrived in Sicily for the 


listice meeting, he brought startling 
bws. He announced that conditions 
kd changed so much in Italy that 
arshal Badoglio could no longer agree 
Pan unconditional surrender: the 
tmans had poured thousands of 
vops through the Brenner Pass and 
kd spread them all over his unhappy 
buntry. 

In blunt terms, Castellano was told 
thing doing. He glumly agreed to 
turn to Badoglio and was given until 
€ following midnight to radio back 
ord that the Italian Government was 
repared to live up to its pledge. By 
he midnight deadline, no word was 
fard, nor the next day. Then on the 
ight of Sept. 2, 20 hours past the 
fadline, Castellano got word through 
a Badoglio again agreed to a sur- 
nder. 


N SICILY the next day, after much 
hedging, Castellano signed the docu- 
lent removing Italy from the Axis. 
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It was agreed that a public announce- 
ment of this armistice would be made 
at 6:30, Sept. 8, simultaneously by Gen. 
Eisenhower from his headquarters and 
by Marshal Badoglio from Rome. What 
Gen. Castellano was not told, however, 
was that the American invasion of the 
Italian mainland was scheduled for 
the early morning of Sept. 9, and that 
the airborne invasion of Rome was 
to start on the evening of Sept. 8, at 
6:30 PM. 

Castellano worked through that day 
and night with the Allied officers, 
drawing diagrams of the airfields and 
assuring them that thousands of Italian 
troops would join the paratroops as 
soon as they hit the ground. But there 
were many things he did not Know and 
to prevent any slipup it was decided 
that someone had to go to Rome ahead 
of time and make further arrangements 
with the Italians. 


EN. TAYLOR and Col. Gardiner im- 

mediately volunteered for the as- 
signment. They were given final 
instructions and farewells were brief 
on that: starlit night of Sept. 6. Shortly 
after midnight, they bearded the PT 
boat. The night was warm. The boat 
moved swiftly. No one spoke. At dawn 
the PT boat reached the tiny island 
of Ustica, where Taylor and Gardiner 
were transferred to a waiting Italian 
corvette. 

The corvette reached Gaeta at 4:30 
in the afternoon of Sept. 7. The Ameri- 
cans were impatient. Time was short. 
It wes now only 26 hours before the 
planes were to take off. A naval car 
was waiting on the quay and the Ameri- 
cans were herded roughly inside to 
prevent suspicion. They were later 
transferred to an ambulance which 
swung into the Appian Way and headed 
north. 

Several times sentries stopped the 
vehicle and once a small party of Ger- 
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Crime Pays... 

It does for overseas Yanks, anyway, 
when the Armed Forces Radio Service 
dreams up such a show as the "Dick 
Tracy” one they have just waxed and 
wrapped up for shipping over here. 
Here is the cast: Bing Crosby, as Tracy; 
Bob Hope as Flattop; Frank Sinatra, 
Shakey; Dinah Shore, Tess Trueheart; 
Frank Morgan, Vitamin Flintheart; 
Judy Garland, Snowflake; Jimmy Dur- 
ante, Mole; Andrew Sisters, the Sum- 
mer Sisters; Cass Daley, Gravel Gertie, 
and Jerry Colonna as chief of police. 


Texas Gets Clipped nee 


A movie is being made called, "Incen- 
diary Blonde,” a biography of the late 
Texas Guinan. The producer thought 
a few clippings would help the writers, 
so he sent to Texas’ family. A few 
weeks later, five huge crates arrived, 
containing 22 folio volumes weighing 
a half ton. The average volume held 
3,000 clips, a few hundred beg-letters, 


man infantry was passed. At 10:30 the 
ambulance entered Rome and brought 
the party to the Palazzo Caprara, op- 
posite the War Office. When they en- 
tered the Palazzo, Taylor and Gardiner 
asked to see Gen. Carboni, military 
commandant of Rome, immediately, so 
that they could start work. But they 
found they were expected to sit down 
to an elaborate Italian dinner. It was 
now 11 o’clock and the planes were to 
be airborne in less than 20 hours. 


HEY TRIED to avoid the meal, but 

Italian hospitality would not let even 
war interfere. They ate and then in- 
sisted on seeing Gen. Carboni without 
further delay. The general was finally 
procured, sleepy and full of wonder at 
these strange Americans. When he 
wakened sufficiently to speak, he tossed 
a casual bombshell into the air. The 
paratroop invasion would have to be 
called off. The armistice itself would 
have to be postponed. In the last few 
days, the Germans had occupied the 
Rome area and had virtually disarmed 
and immobilized the Italian garrisons. 
The city was now impregnable. Carboni 
held out his hands helplessly. 

The news almost floored Taylor and 
Gardiner. Without the armistice the 
plans for Salerno might have to be 
drastically altered. They insisted now 
on seeing Marshal Badoglio himself. 
At length, they were taken to Badoglio’s 
quarters and the Marshal appeared. 
He was extremely friendly, but he 
echoed Carboni. 

The surrender must wait, Badoglio 
said. The best thing was for the Ameri- 
cans to return to their headquarters 
with his decision. Taylor and Gardiner 
shook their heads. It was almost 2 
o’clock in the morning—less than 17 
hours before the airborne operation was 
scheduled to take off. And the am- 
phibious invasion was to be under way 


E#SCREEN 


menus, night club programs, photos, 
telegrams, pages of newspapers, and 
a valuable autograph or two. A Los 
Angeles autograph dealer was called up. 
He appraised the lot of signatures at 
eight dollars, the whole works at 2,160 
dollars. The research man had the 
volumes stored, and the writers wrote 
their script, unhampered, just as many 
other movie writers have in writing 
film biographies. 


Leg Man... 

Willy of H’wood looks at legs all day 
and gets paid for it. Talked into going 
out on a few well-known limbs, Willy 
disclosed such trivia as: Greer Garson 
is bow-legged and once had to have 
pads sewn into her stockings; Anita 
Louise has the biggest foot in the 
movies, size 11, while Garbo only wears 
a 91-2 stocking; Sonja Henie has a 
wide shinbone; the Grable, Carole Lan- 
dis and Barbara Stanwvck have perfect 
legs. —R. R. 


before then. The maddening part was 
that they could not tell Badoglio how 
short the time was. 


HEY WERE not authorized to act 

as couriers in a matter of this kind, 
they said. Instead, Badoglio must send 
a personal message by radio to Allied 
Headquarters immediately. The Mar- 
shal drafted a message pleading that 
it was no longer possible to live up to 
his promise of an armistice. Gen. Tay- 
lor sent along another message in 
which he agreed that paratroop land- 
ings were now impossible. It was now 
almost 3 AM. There were now only 15 
hours left before the first planes were 
to run up their engines and then taxi 
out and take off. Taylor and Gardiner 
could not sleep. At 7 o’clock the Ameri- 
cans were informed that the messages 
finally had been encoded and sent out. 
At 8 o'clock word came from Algiers 
that the messages had been received. 


HE TENSION now almost had 

reached the breaking point. Taylor 
sat down and wrote another message 
including the code agreed upon to call 
off the paratroop attack. That message 
was sent just before noon. At 3:30 PM 
a message came for them: "You will 
return to Allied Headquarters. Passage 
by air has been arranged. Your plane 
will not be fired upon by Allied air- 
craft or anti-aircraft guns.” 


HE TWO men looked at each other. 

Without actually saying so, the mes- 
sage told them that the airborne land- 
ing had been cancelled. Taylor sum- 
moned Carboni and stated in stern 
ténes that the announcement of the 
armistice must not under any circum- 
stances be postponed, that it had to 
be made at 6:30—in three hours—as 
the Italians had originally agreed. 
Allied reaction would be violent if the 
announcement were not made. 

The Americans left. The ambulance 
did not pause this time until it had 
driven onto the airfield and up to a 
waiting Italian airplane. 

They climbed aboard and the plane 
took off into the setting sun, later 
picked up a Beaufighter escort and 
landed at El Aouina airfield outside of 
Tunis. 

As the men stepped from the plane, 
they heard someone say: "Did you hear 
the news? The Italians have sur- 
rendered.” 

At 5:30 that afternoon, the airborne 
landing had been called off. In most 
cases the paratroopers and airborne 
infantrymen were already in their 
planes when the countermanding order 
came through. At 6:30 that night, on 
schedule, Gen. Eisenhower announced 
the Italian Armistice. There was no 
announcement from Rome. Allied lead- 
ers waited, and then, at 8 PM, Marshal 
Badoglio made the announcement over 
the Rome radio. 

And at 0230 hours on the morning of 
Sept. 9, the first American soldier 
landed on the Italian coast south of 
Salerno. 


*MEDITERRANEAN SWEEP—By Ma- 
jor Richard Thruelsen and Lt. Elliott 
Arnold; Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York; 3.00. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


N OTHER days the regimental 
clearing station had been a quiet 
place with a few fellows playing pi- 
nochle, writing letters or reading. There 
wasn’t much to do. Pvt. Johnny Plumber 
of Raleigh, N. C., estimated the wounded 
at only three a week, almost all patrol 
casualties. But the day the 92nd 
jumped off, the picture changed. 
Theve are two rooms. One is a dark, 
cluttered hall. Its floor is a chessboard 
of stretcher cases. On the wall is a 
frame with five Fascist military decor- 
ations and a yellowing citation for 
Ethiopia. Off to the left is a big, 





crowded room encircled by shelves of 
medical supplies. A pan of water bub- 
bles over the fat barrel stove. 

Negro medics move swiftly among the 
wounded—Negro infantrymen, biond 
Germans, an Italian civilian. The de- 
mocracy of pain has erased artificial 
barriers. One landser, shaking violently 
beneath a thick layer of GI blankets, 
moans ’Vasser,” and twists his lips into 
a grateful smile when a Negro aid man 
responds. The wounded are coming 
in very fast—later the communique will 
say "casualties were relatively high”’— 
and soon the big room and hallway 
are filled. The walking wounded lean 
against the wall. A staff sergeant, arm 
in sling, bends over his lieutenant’s 
stretcher. "We got the machine gun,” 
he says. The lieutenant opens his eyes. 
”"Good,” he whispers. ”’Good.” 

Near the door, S-Sgt. Frank Johnson, 
ambulance platoon sergeant from Co- 






lumbus, Tenn., holds a plasma bottle. 
The rubber tube curls down to the arm 


~of an unconscious soldier. Most severely 


wounded is the infantry rifleman in 
the next room. A Schu mine blew off 
his left foot. He is conscious and as 
plasma flows into both arms he moans, 
”Oh, Lord,” over and over. As a plane 
flies low overhead the wounded man 
mouths an animal scream. A tight- 
faced soldier with a broken arm who 
has been patiently waiting beside the 
stove winces at the cry. He relaxes as 
the moans fade and then stop. 


IKE A KID staring through a candy 

shop window, we find ourselves 
fascinated by this paragraph of a re- 
eent special order: 

"So much of par 7, SO 9, this hq, 
cs, as reads "T/Sgt. Betty E. Tucker, 
A215018, 6666th WAC Hq Co (Ovhd)’, 
is amended to read: T/Sgt Frank V. 
Palevicz, 32235496.” 

There must be a story behind it all 
and some day, word of honor, we’re 
going to find out how the hell that 
guy Palevicz popped up there. 


ANDOWNER John Chiodo dropped 
around the other day to brief us 
on the forgotten land of Calabria, way 
down south. Cpl. Johnny, who ranked 
in the first ten featherweights back in 
1932, volunteered for the Salerno land- 
ing so he could look up relatives down 
that way. Seventeen months later the 
5th Army got around to permitting the 
trip. It was worth the wait because 
John discovered he owns two farms, 
olive and chestnut groves and a house. 
"IT dreamed as a kid that some day 
I’d have a farm and now I find I’ve 
had one all along,” he noted happily. 
He also found nine cousins and four 
aunts, including one 70-year-old so 
happy over the visit she suggested John 
forget about the Army and stick around 
for a few years. 
The people in Calabria seemed to 
have lots of food, especially figs, nuts, 






SULT NS 


Ose co 


fresh cheese, tangerines and oranges. 
They butcher hogs for fresh meat. 
Clothing and shoes are the main 
shortages. Lots of the peasants still feel 
Mussolini was a nice man who was 
doublecrossed by Ciano, a misconcep- 
tion which involved John in lots of 
arguments. There were a few Allied 
soldiers supervising olive oil production 
for civilian distribution, buying sheep 
and cutting timber, but not many. "I 
forgot all about the Army,” John con- 
fided, "And I liked it.” Could be. 


Castelnuovo di Garfagnana, a jy), 
on the lateral highway which s, 7 
enemy forces on a wide and oun 


mountainous front. Castelnuoyo 
three miles north of Gallicano 


ls 9 
Ww 


is in our hands. Highway 4 
alternate route, is miles further », 
On our side, alertness in the Pe 
admittedly is whetted by me 
of Dec: 26, when Field Marsha) 
Kesselring launched a three bg 
counterattack. It came at a mo 


when the Germans 
major breakthrough on the 


Scored 


front and pretty much scareq 
out of everybody for a few hours 
attack never got anywhere and . 
we started pushing, the Germans 
withdrawing back north. 

They didn’t like that and got to 


around the Lama 


Di Sotto 


which changed hands more 

than dice in a crap game. Betw, 
Feb. 6 and 9, the Germans coun 
attacked something like six tim, 








SS 


SENS 


In a cloud of smoke and dust the tanks lumber through a town during 
the recent attack by the 92nd Division. 


HINGS have quieted down a bit in 

the Serchio but for many days it 
was the hornet’s nest of a quiet front. 
Attacks and counterattacks, ranging 
from company to battalion strength, 
were almost daily events. The mutual 
sensitivity in the Serchio remained 
something of a mystery. Partly it may 
have been German nervousness over 


once in battalion strength—and 


attacked twice. 


It didn’t add up 


anything significant in the big pic 
but it was pretty damned impo 
to the men fighting there. Some 
it’s well to remember that even in q 
periods men are still fighting and d 
in obscure places up front. 


—Sgt. STAN SW 












































By Pvt. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 


Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ACROSS 


38 Male offspring. 


98 Festive occasion. 


1 Span. 

5 Opens (poetic). 

9 Measure of distance. 

10 Type of German ma- 
chine pistol. 


39 English letter. 

40 Perform. 

41 Potentialities. 

45 Office of Price Admin- 
istration (abbr.). 


fr Pierce through. 47 Slant. 
13 Elec rical arrange- 49 Vehicle. 
ment. 50 City in Palestine. 
15 Smirker. 51 Mohammedan sacred 


i6 Agreement. 
17 High (musical). 


book. 
53 Trigonometric func- 


18 Node. tion. 
20 Stiletto. 55 Withdraw. 
21 Hold back. 59 City in India. 
23 Regrets. 60 Auditory organs. 
25 Kind of tree. 61 Paid public notices, 
26 Pronoun. 63 Belonging to us. 
27 Simple. 64 Self. 
28 Great hunter. 66 Spirit. 
30 Swiss mathematician. 67 Station (abbr.). 
32 Marks of omission. 68 Exist. 
34 Employment. 69 Poker bets. 
35 Illuminated. 71 Dine. 
37 Man’s nickname. 73 National League ball- 
player. 
Puzzle Answer 74 English school. 
76 Nothing. 
j 78 Forth. 
a2 80 Madness. 


AFoOGES 
vigiw 


82 Pure whiteness. 

84 Furious storm. 

88 Several. 

89 Prepares for publica- 
tion. 

91 Tune. 


100 Is ill. 

102 Deep respect. 
106 Branch off. 
107 Shelf. 


DOWN 
1 Instrument for mea- 
suring electrical cur- 
rent strength. 
2 Mature. 
3 Explorer of the Louis- 
iana Territory. 
4 Capital of Montana. 
5 Fatter. 
6 Sum of money. 
7 One of the Great 
Lakes. 
8 Payer. 
11 Light up (poetic). 
12 Gnawed. 
13 More sound mentally. 
14 Looked fixedly. 
17 Members of the upper 
class. 
19 Finger. : 
20 Nut covering. 
22 Study. of weather. 
24 Fly alone. 
27 Heavy hair on back 
of the neck. 
28 Form around a central 
particle. 
29 Plate. 
31 Hawaiian wreath. 
32 Piece of money. 


fe] ~ lo) lola |& |< b for 


33 Divide. 
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41 Writing utensil. 62 Lair. 86 Pastry. 
42 Wrath. 65 Obtain. 87 Age. 
43 Girl’s name. 68 Positive pole. 88 Yearn for. 
44 Firmament. 69 Malt beverage. 90 Rip 


46 Concerning. 

48 Dance step. 

52 Chemical suffix. 

54 Thick, oily substance. 
56 Unit of weight. 


72 Footprint. 
75 Unity. 
77 Pronoun. 


70 Signal for assistance. 


93 Small valley. 
95 Petty objection. 


79 American Indian. 


a 


+ ae 


oe 


ELSE EGERZEE RE 


5§ 
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PAGE TWELVE 


92 Put out. 

94 Compass point (abbr.). 
95 Lucid. 

97 Inquire. 


36 Former Russian rulers. 
38 Element of the Union. 
40 Beasts of burden, 


57 Groove. 
58 Before. 


59 Extinct bird. 


81 Industrious insect. 
83 Extension of a house. 
85 —de mer. 


96 String of mountains™ 3. He 
99 Conducted. year 
101 Solid water. 

103 Adam’s mate. xs 
104 Ruddy color. roun 
105 Unit of work. lost | 
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sundey, “~—— : 
SPORTS MAIL CALL: 





Clearing Up The Shoe Sizes; 
A Phog Allen Rooter Reports 





S 
n 


ra 





ewhere in Italy. 
Gls sPendleton, @ salesman for a 
manufacturer of athletic goods he- 
fore the war, explains that Da 
preem's tootsies are fitted by di- 
, not sizes, and-he suggests 
the whole thing off. 

On the technical side, the Lieu- 
tenant points out that the size of 
shoes varies according to manu- 
facturer’s lasts (a shoe form) and 
to put it mildly, Carnera wears an 


on, 

his name on it. 
"we had ompue Z..! our distrib- 
to use ow s 
weet that time it > ly — - 
of interest as the sports nas were 
un pub- 
needed 


B 


giving Carnera a lot of 

licity at a time when ead 

a champion,” the lieutenant writes, 

"put I can’t remember the dimen- 

Lt. Pendleton volunteered the in- 

formation that Babe Ruth and Ted 
shoes with 


z 


Williams wore baseball 
a size difference between the ri 
ad left foot. 
neither one of them ever bat- 
ted 500. 
—_o——- 

In another item from a local 

APO, Sgt. Bernard W. Brown takes 


us to task for what he terms derog- 
atory remarks towards Phog Allen, 
the canny coach of Kansas Uni- 
versity basketball. Sgt. Brown comes 
up with what we t 

terplece of understatement in call- 
ing Allen’s views "somewhat for- 
ward edicts.” That’s not what sports 
pages have been calling them for 
a good many years. 

"Allen does not solicit publication 
of what you call his ’popoffs.’ More 
often than not his opinions are 
sought by the press, not, -forced 
upon them. No journal is made to 
publish his ‘publicity seeking blasts,’ 
but his authoritative logic makes 
them desired by the press and wel- 
comed by both the reading public 
and his contemporaries, with the 
exception of those with whom he 
is currently feuding,” the sergeant 
wites. And we might add that 


last. The largest last in| 





PHOG ALLEN 





the latter group is usually a large 
one. 

Allen does not actually solicit 
publication of his usually radical 
views, no, but they are often so 
far off track they make news. For 
instance, a syndicated columnist 
wrote just a few days ago that 
Allen’s latest bellow was to suggest 
and turn down the ghost post as 
commissioner of an athletic asso- 
ciation that didn’t exist at a salary 
he proposed himself, 25,000 dollars 
a year. 

Phog Allen is a well-known and 
respected authority on basketball 
and has a fine record at K. U., the 
sergeant ts out, and he’s right 
on all counts. Right now 
they’re the best team in the Big 
Six this year. 

But Phog Allen has been ribbed 
on the sports pages for years and 
usually he’s asked for it. The 
sergeant’s little postscript "I’m not 
a K. U. alumnus,” is explanatory. 
4K. U. alumni don’t mind what you 
say about Phog, just so you spell it 





A-L-L-E-N. They learned that from 
Phog 4 








Here's The Payoff | 





Q—Which team 


I Reape oF Pua 


—Pfic. G. A. Craft 
A—Yankees (10), 


* - aa 
Q—1. How often did Young Strib- 
ling fight Primo Carnera and what 
were the decisions? 2*Who took the 
lightweight title from Joe Gans? 








JOE LOUIS 


3. How old is Joe Louis and in what 
title? 


year did he win the 


A—1, Twice. Carnera won the 
the fourth 
Nov. 18, 1929 and 

on a foul in 


first bout on a foul 
round in Lon 
lost the second 


Cardinals (5).|San Fran 


‘ler’s mitt, direc 


Fithe Official Pla 
ball, “baserunners are not obliged 





lightweight title 
knocking out 


iS T"batlingNetgon took 


Q—How many times did Tony 
Galento fight Joe Louis and how 
many rounds did each bout last? 
—Pfc. D. J. McClendon 
A.—Once. Louis knocked out Ga- 
lente in the fourth round of their 
bout in New York City, June 28, 
1939. 
> 7 


Q.—Who won the football game 
between Michigan and Notre Dame 
at South Bend tn 1942? 
. —Pvt. Harry Laventy 
A.—Michigan, 32-20. 
>. ££? 
Q.—With no outs, a man on first, 
a one and one count on the batter, 


behind the bat. 
The runner had taken his lead and 
was returning to the base when the 
catcher threw to first and the base- 
man tagged the runner. The um- 
pire called the baserunner out. W: 

he correct? ; 


A.—No. Quot: 
z Rules of base- 


to ‘tag up’ on a foul tip.” 


question on 





—T-Sgt. L. L. Bryant 
Sec. 9, Rule 49 of 


(In a reply to last week’s "open 
letter” on unanswered questions, it 
was learned from a former erecu- 
tive of a well-known kennel club 
that the answer fo Lt. A. E. Hart’s 
"“Aie Dalmatians a 


Max Waxman Talks 
After Jacobs Sues; 
Ring Mess Brewing 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2 (ANS)— 


because he doubted Greco's ability 
to beyond ten. Jacobs wouldn’t 


Same’ en the feet whe’ thou 
m a who tho 
Ruffin won. - 


Waxman charges Jacobs side- 


New York) because 
Bobby refused to sign a contract 
making Jacobs his manager. 
BOBBY HOLDS TIGHT 

Waxman also charges there’s 
conspiracy afoot to drive Ruffin out 
of because he refuses to 
“give up,” a pugilistic term for 
cha: 


rac in rns 
womens current legal difficul- 
eS 


three’ Weeks folowing the third 


Ruffin-Greco number which Jacobs 
allegedly promised Waxman for 
accepting a draw in the second 
fight. Waxman blew 1,800 dollars 
in a crap game and was a little 
leery about going home to his wife 
without the scratch. He put the 
bite on Mike for a thousand dollars 
and Jacobs demanded Ruffin’s 
contract. After hemming and haw- 
ing Jacobs finally gave up 500 dol- 
ars. 

When Ruffin announced his re- 
tirement the other day Jacobs sent 
Mushky Jackson out looking for 
Waxman with a summons. 





Gov. Tobin Senses 
Funny Ring Doings 
BOSTON, Feb. 24 (ANS) — The 
State Boxing Commission is pre- 
paring an inquiry into circum- 
stances under which Benny Single- 
ton of Waterbury, Conn., won the 
New England lightweight boxing 
title one week and lost it to a 
boxer of reputedly minor ability the 
next. 
Singleton looked like a ball of 
fire in downing Oscar St. Pierre 
of Fall River, Mass., Feb. 13 and 
Gov. Maurice Tobin wonders how 
come he lost it last Thursday to 
Johnny Cool, Worcester, and oft- 
beaten preliminary fighter. 

eae ae 


Cards‘ Walker Cooper 
Accepted For Service 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 24 (ANS)— 
Cardinal catcher Walker Cooper 
was accepted for military service 
at Jefferson Barracks today and is 
awaiti call. Passed for limited 
service last year, Cooper was never 
called, but upon re-examination he 
was found qualified for general 
service and be in uniform 
hortly. 

His brother Mort, the Cards’ star 
hurler, was rejected last week and 
his case is now before the War 
Department. Mort had been previ- 
ously classified 4-F. 


n 





Basketball Scores 





American Int. 60, Lowell Textile 56. 
Arkansas 80; Texas Aggies 21. 
Assumption 59, Canisius 43. 

Daytona Beach 50; Florida 45. | 
Delaware 38, Gallaudet 36. 

Florida Aggies 57; Xavier (N.O.) 42. 
Fort Riley 57, Wenter Gen. Hosp. 43. 
Foster Hospital 59; Mississigpi 44. 
Great Lakes 51; Bunker Hill Navy 43. 
Loyola (Chicago) 54, Army Ordnance 30. 
Johns Hopkins 39, Loyola (Balt.) 27. 
Ohio State 60; Mlinois 44. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 
FIRST ROUND 


Duke 76; Maryland 49. 


North _ 52; North Carolina 
3. 


State 28. . 
Sonth Carolina 55; Clemson 24. 
William and Mary 54; The Citadel 4. 

SEMIFINALS 
North Carolina 38; Sowth Carolina 26. 





sporting or non-sporting dog?” is 
non-sporting.) 


Duke 59; William and Mary 22. 


go for 12 rounds Waxman said and 
“kept me if I wouldn’t be 
= with a draw and a return] ‘ 


And a exactly what]; 


Ray Robinson Outpoints 
LaMotta In 4th Meeting 





NEW Y' Feb. 24— 
outjabbed Jake LaMotia, the 


” By Army News Service 
(Sugar) Robinson outspeeded and 


Bronx middleweight, to gain 


stocky 
at; 2 unanimous ten-round decision before 18,000 f 

Madison Square Garden. This was * gt tT 
axman| third victory over the rugged Italian 
permanent possession. Jake defeated 


the Harlem welterweight’s 
and apparently gives him 
Robinson two years ago in 








SUGAR ROBINSON 





Ohio State Climbs 
By Beating Illinois 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Feb. 24 (ANS) 
—Ohio State’s Western Conference 
basketball champions bounced into 
second place in the current scramble 
by defeating Illinois, 60-44, here last 
night. Iowa is the Big Ten leader 
and now both the Buckeyes and 
Illini have lost two games to Iowa’s 
one. 

Ohio State’s staying power was 
a deciding factor as their steady 
game pulled them out to a com- 
manding halftime lead of 27-16. 
After the advantage changed hands 
nine times in the first ten minutes, 
Paul Huston’s field goal and three 
straight swishes by Don Grate put 
the Buckeyes ahead for good. 
Illinois pulled up once in the 
second half, when Walter Kersulis 
and Jack Burmaster hit from out- 
side to cut the Buckeyes’ lead to 
27-23. Risen was high scorer with 
19 points with Grate next with 12. 
Hutson and Burmaster of Illinois, 
scored ten each. 





+Detroit, the latter’s only defeat 


in 55 professional fights. 

There were no knockdowns and 
Robinson drew the only blood in the 
fight when he steamed a left nook 
into LaMotta's forehead in the first 
round. 

The best round was the sixth 
when LaMotta backed Robinson 
into a corner and whaled away with 
lefts and rights for ten seconds 
without return. Robinson came back 
immediately and almost took La- 
Motta’s head off with a barrage of 
left hooks. 

Each staggered in the fourth 
round and they continued slugging 
after the bell which neither the 


#3 |fighters nor Referee Eddie Joseph 
: | heard, 


LaMotta’s persistence flustered 
the slender Negro occasionally but 
Robinson’s left hand and speed de- 


sicided the issue. Robinson, at 148, 


gave LaMotta nine pounds. The gate 
was 93,000 dollars. 


Break For Batfers 
In Foul Zone Plan 


ST. LOUIS, Feb. 24 (ANS) — 
Basketball, football and hockey 
have indulged themselves in re- 
cent years in various modifications 
of their rules based on different 
zones of play, and it’s only natural 
— fad should get around to base- 

The Sporting News reports this 
week that agitation has sprung up 
to give the batter a break with less 
than two strikes on him when he 
beats the cover off the ball, only 
to see the wind carry it foul with 
the result he’s charged with a 
strike. 

Under the new plan an imagin- 
ary line is drawn across the foul 
lines 45 feet past first base and 
a like distance past third base and 
all fouls hit beyond that point will 
be considered a dead ball. If a 
foul hits within that point it will 
be considered a strike as it is now 
but if it goes beyond before land- 
ing there will be no change in the 
count on the batter. 








No Oakleys 


For Coppers 





New York Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine has ordered 
Madison Square Garden not to 
admit ed policemen whe 
flash their shields for entrance 
te sports events, at the Garden’s 
request ... Ralph Guldahl, the 
forgotten man of professional 
golf, has signed a contract with 
the Medinah Club in Chicago... 
Buff Donelli, coach of the Cleve- 
land Rams last year, now in the 
Navy, will probably tutor the 
Sampson Naval eleven next year 
... Diek Riffle, who starred in 
the backfield for Albright Col- 

Pittsburgh Steelers, 
wears eight major ement 
stars ... Baseball’s latest newly- 
wed is Granville Hamner, 17-year- 
SS shortstop of the Philadelphia 

Is. 


* * * 


Sgt. Chester Taylor of Water- 
ville, Me., former pro at the Bluff 
Point, N. Y., Club, posted a 72 
at the Rome Golf Club in a trial 
round for the Open tournament 
. « - Last season Carnegie Tech’s 
basketball team broke a 16-game 
losing streak by beating Case. 
This season Case took an 1l-game 
losing streak against the Plaid 
and—you guessed it—won. 

* 7 . 


Larry MacPhail, who pioneered 
night baseball in the majors, is 
now in control of a ball club 
without a lighted park. But 
Yankee Stadium, because of its 
high-walled construction, will be 
simple to light, according to en- 
gineers ... S writers in- 
formed The Sporting News they 
prefer a man outside of baseball 
for the commissioner’s post, by 
a 2-1 margin. Favorites with the 
scribes are Ford Frick, J. Edgar 
Hoover and Jim Farley ... In 





beating DePaul, Great Lakes al- 
ternated three centers against 


George Mikan but he still scored 
24 points. 
7 > 


Cleveland’s Mel Haréer is tho 
only active pitcher with 200 vic- 
tories to his credit with Kuck 
Newsom next at 172 ... Ole Olsen, 
who owns an ice palace at West- 
wood, Calif., a suburb of Los An- 

eles, with a seating capacity of 

50,000, visions postwar major 
league hockey on the coast... 
The Advertisers Research Cor- 
poration revealed 78 percent of 
the men and 38 percent of the 
women read sports pages daily 
.. + Pitt’s Clark Shaughnessy will 
remain with the Panthers next 
year and Dudley DeGroot will be 
retained by the Washington Red- 
skins with new aathority, it was 
learned, after a photo finish 
whether DeGroot or Shaughnessy 
would ert the pro joh 





The advertising department of the 
IRT subways in New York made @ 
quick change in one of its placards 
following the Brooklyn College bas- 
ketball scandal. "Spend Your Eve- 
nings Profitably—Attend Brooklyn 
College,” came down—quick. 
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U. S. Troops Drive 
Across Roer River; 
Push Beyond Julich 


(Continued from page 1) 


more than 300 sorties between 0730 
hours and 1600 hours this after- 


ps) 


and about Co Germans 
apparently tried frantically to rush 
in reinforcements over their crippled 
rail network. 

The DNB agency said today the 
offensive of the 9th U. S. Army 
was now developing on a 19-mile 
front between areas north of 
Linnich and the plain south of 
Duren. The Americans have 20 di- 
visions at their disposal for the 
large-scale offensive east of Aachen 
including at least six tank divisions 

and several independent tank for- 
mations, the Germans said. 

Later in the day a Wilhelmstrasse 
military spokesman said the western 
offensive was being carried out "so 
far” with 40 divisions. He predicted 
the Allied offensive will shortly be 
extended to the south. The current 
offensive was described by him as 
being the greatest ever undertaken 
under General Eisenhower's com- 


enemy’s strong defenses in depth.”) 
Luxembo Radio yet last 


night that U. 8S. 7th we 7 
have cleared. Forbach. Both at 


38RD ARMY GAINS 
WITH THE AMERICAN 3RD 
ARMY, Feb. 24 (AP) — Lt. Gen. 
George 8S. Patton's infantrymen and 
armor captured 14 more towns and 
cleared two additional towns to- 
day, gaining up to four miles on a 
20-mile front. 
Nearly 1 - 
including 1 
bulge northeast of Vianden. 
valry scored a four-mile ad- 


and one-half on a five-mile front. 
All were eight to 12 miles southwest 
of Prum. ’ 


Fair Skies Promise 
South Flood Relief 


“TASHINGTON, Feb. 24 (ANS)— 
The forecast of fair weather — 
ened the Friday in six 
Southern states where rivers, swol- 
len by early thaws and heavy rains, 
inundated lowlands, the Associated 
Press reported. 

Meanwhile, minor flash floods in 


m, 
eavy rail traffic A, 4, iny” 


This field-stripped Japanese 


NIP BACK TO NATURE 
a 
| 


soldier being hustled off for 
questioning by his American captors was one of the few 
taken alive by the Americans who entered Manila. 


(Acme Photo) 





My Shivering Back, It Says 


*Hottest Winter In 30 Years’ 





Front-line fighters may find it hard 
to believe but this year’s Apennine 
winter rh been the mildest in al- 
most 30 

What inakes it all the more amas- 
ing is that — mid-January the 
weather was all stormy, with we 
cipitation ahead of normal 
plenty of other indications that “he 
winter years, according to Li fugh 
recent years, according- to 
ard Brewer of San Diego, 
5th Army weatherman. 

But the springlike quality of the} on 
last six weeks— are n 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Writer 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Feb. 24—jand barely an inch a the entire 


month, according to 5th Army engi- 
neer 
(Ten inches of snow equals one 
inch of water precipitation in meas- 
urement.) 
Normal February rain and snow 
for this region is ten inches, accord- 
to 30-year local weather records. 


ing 
Although it should snow a total of/ tne 


six inches in February at lower alti- 
— and double that above 3,000 








Ladies In Foxholes 
Startle Burma Front 


wasn’t 
That 
answe 


Yanks Clear Manila 
Of All Jap Defenses 


(Continued from page 1) 
the American offer that he and his 
men would be permitted honorable 
surrender if the civilians, held as 

virtual hostages, were released. 
Three days of shelling the 20-foot 
thick northeast wall came to a 
thundering climax early yesterday. 
In one hour 7,000 shells thudded 
into the medieval masonry. The 


intended disrespectfully, 
ht all challenges were 
= whispers. 





be a cluding the en 


Regiment under Col. Cecil B. Whit- 
comb of Cleveland, Ohio, moving 


Luzon “er ll 
Free 2,100 Internees 


Feb. 24 (AP) — More 


Mountain Troops 
Of Sth Army Take 
3,500 - Foot Peat 


while 
objective and inflicted heavy casy. 
alt 
Give and take pa 
tinued on the 8th py = 


PARTISANS ANNOUNCED 
By A Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE AMERICAN FORCES 
IN THE MOUNT BELVEDERR 
SECTOR, Feb. 24—Today’s official 
revelation that Italian Partisang 
seized Rocca Corneta and are ac. 
tive in the Mount Belvedere region 
would appear to be far more sig. 
nificant than the actual gain of 

the village itself 

Seldom, if ever, have the activi. 
ties of the Partisans been included 
in the communique and on-record 
background released by 15th Army 
Geedy at Advanced Allied — 


Presumably this w 
grinarity for security reasons, sides 
a daily "Italian Resistance Com. 
munique” is put out to the Italian 
people through United Nations 
nt the Psychological Warfare 


agency. 
As everyone up front knows—in- 
emy—Partisan bands 
have been partiouasty active along 


;jthe entire western half of the 5th 


front, proving the value of 
vieee in the — tga J type 
that predom- 

tiny 

hamlets no man's 

land are Allied fod outposts by virtue 
of the fact that Partisdns live in 


them. 

Italian bands have been helpful 
in getting our forces out of serious 
trouble, such as in the case of 


«, |Some 92nd Division troops who were 
the German attac 


shelled, neatly combining patriot- 
en with regard for personal prop- 
erty. 
BP gg SECRET 
by ny forbids a 
into a of how Partisans ai aie 


gathering information about “ne 
enemy, in sabotaging enemy lines 
of commnuntontiona in sheltering eS- 
caped Allied prisoners and shot- 
down flyers, and in encouraging 
— among Italian Fascist 


nthe, many dangers and difficulties 
undergo has been 


ti clermans ‘also 





some midwest cities were subsiding 
Arkansas, uisiana, 


Lo 
mississippi, Alabama and Texas. 
Creeks and rivers and a lashing 
windstorm swept east-central Ala- 
bama Thursday, destroying or dam- 
aging nearly a dozen houses at 
Kellyton and causing lesser property 
damage at Alexander City. The 
season’s heaviest snowfall, 26.17 
inches, in the Red Oak area covered 
sections of Iowa. Southeastern Ne- 
braska as much as 17 inches.) 


*| have their ”’Partisans,” and how is 
the layman soldier to tell the dif- 
ference between ours and theirs? 

The organization of well knit Parti- 
san bands, with all members known 
to one another, has been helpful 
in keeping out the enemy brand. 
Outside of the activities in the Bel- 
vedere region are the farmers and 
villagers who about their busi- 
ness as casi 


the toughest weeks of winter rmally | Pass 


The 
turned the trick, and = omy ee around N the winter thaw come comes| inio ¢ para 


th is e right about now or early in March/mander, his staff 

ee y+ gt ty but in 1945 it came in the third week] were Sia oom of the a attacking 
been no precipitation since Feb. 11, tures ‘orce were and only two in- 

eae consid-|ternees were slightly wounded. 
ruary average; A cordon was thrown around the 
, although further west|cam ne vehicles evacuated 

hting is g on in the|stre 

Belvedere sector it freezes at whi a majority of those res- 


oun all month. 





WORK OR JAIL 


Heavy snows also covered Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Elsewhere in the 
uation, normal February weather 
= ailed and was expected to con- 

ue for the next few days. 


New York Underwriters 
Lower Cargo Risk Rates 


NEW YORK, Feb. 24 — Wall 
Street confirmed today that the 
U-boat menace in the Atlantic had 
been reduced to a minimum as un- 
derwriters in New York’s financial 
center announced further reduc- 
tions on cargo war risk rates on 
voyages between the Western 
Hemisphere and ports in Spain, 
the Mediterranean and Levant. 


Paging Emily 

LOS ANGELES, Feb. 24 (ANS)— 
Gentlemen are carefully coached 
in elevator behavior in two Los 
Angeles buildings. Signs in the ele- 
vators read "Gentlemen, Keep Your 
Hat On. Don’t Crowd Trying To 
Protect It. If You Are Nearest Door 
Leave The Car First.” There are 
no instructions tc ladies. 


(Continued from page 1) 





who have agricultural deferments 
from the draft and who have been 
found unsuitable for military serv- 
ice. Should they leave their farm 
work without draft board approval, 
according to the Senate bill, they 
would be subject to five years im- 
prisonment and 10,000 do fine. 


loyee who quits a vital job or re- 
uses to leave his mt employ- 
ment for work which would be more 
essential to the war would be jailed 
or fined after being declared unfit 
for military service. The Senate 
theory would empower War Mobi- 
lization Director James F. Byrnes 
to survey all plants with an end to 
putting a stop to manpower hoard- 
ing and waste. It would also em- 
power the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to establish ceilings on the 
number of workers in each plant 
and make job changing po Me to 
WMC approval. 

In addition, the Senate-approved 
measure would grant deferments to 
essential farm workers until they 
leave farms without draft board 
approval and go into non-essential 
work, and would penalize violators 





with a fine or a prison sentence or 
with both. 


night. 

On the other hand the Ligurian 
coast has resembled = 
maybe Florida—this win 

Never in his 72 winters has the the 
Italian road master at Co 
on the be pages tans Hig aa 
known such a pleasant February, he 
noted, wa: his hands over the 
fire. Not since the last war, a 
1916 or 1917, does he recall s 


While winter is definitely Over, | nased 
explained weatherman’ Brewer, 
March and April should see multo 
rain, the record books showing an 
average of over five inches for each 


month. 
e rain comes the danger 


The House theory is that an em-|mild winter. 


With th 
of floods, said Lt. Brewer, eR 
ing records prepared by Maj. J. 
Bray of a tactical air pen A j 
However, because of the early thaw, 
the flood danger has materially les- 


sened. 

One good feature in March is the 
decrease of the extreme fog and 
ground haze in the Po Valley, allow- 
ing the air to turn full force on the 
foe. The mild winter generally has 
helped in the battle of logistics, 
Army people say. 

Already the dust which covers 
travelers heralds the spring, and in 
the spring the war gets back into 
high gear. 


cued were Americans, the on 
eee 300 British and 


groups of Canadians, et 
and others. 


India-Based Super Forts 
Hit Singapore In Daylight 


a ee ae Feb. 24—India- 
Fortresses bombed 

peaks Th daylight today, a War 
ent announcement reported 

Tne pone 3 was made by what the 


announcement described as Jo Mn ‘ e 


force,” which is generally taken 
indicate upwards of 150 planes. No 
other details were available. 


A Reminder 


Stars and Stripes from one main 


office, the —. must go to 


No 

be expected this 

edition. late aoe will be car- 

ried, as usual, in Monday’s pa- 
per. 





Texing war is 
advan 


tage 
Le wang many of them are out tilling 
eir soil while mortar crews fire 


“oe in their backyards. 


one instance the farmer's 


children were seen imitating the 
mortar crew, using an empty shell 
case as the mortar barrel. 


Greeks Take Dim View 


Of Turkey's Role In War 


ATHENS, Feb. 24 (AP) — The 


press refrained from more than nor- 
mal comment today, but the Greek 
public took a frankly 
Turkey’s eleventh-hour entry in 
the The Greeks 
Turkey’s belated bel 
promp 
to at least some of the Dodecanese 
islands. 


cold og & = 


fear that 
rency is 


war. 
ted by desires to fas 


They suppose that Turkey will 


claim postwar territorial settle- 
ments in the Aegean Sea, where 
Greece is intent on holding her own 
against all claimants. There was 
no comment from the foreign min- 
istry, which apparently was fearful 
that any criticism of Turkey would 
prejudice the Greek position. 









_ helpful 
f serious 
Case of 
rho were 
ttack in 
scember, 
m fight 
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it TOQ BAD HE GOT 





THATS JUST 
WHAT HE 
4 eres 











OH, HOT SOUP ! 


+ 
iLL TAKE A BOWLFUL ) 
OVER TO HERB -- 









pat 


























SICK WHILE HIS 
































POOR HERB, ) 
HE'S SO 
MISERABLE-- 

| TOOK 
HIM SOME 
HOT 























RIGHT ee) 
OUT OF THE 


POT \ 























THATS NOT SOuP! 
i'M BOILING OUT 
My OIL MOP 



































OH, THE POOR GUY: 
'LL RUSH HIM TO 

THE HOSPITAL IN 
MY CAR--IF IT 
SN'T TOO LATE 


~ 
) 
" | | | 









] NEVER FELT BETTER 
IN MY LIFE --- 
THAT HOT SOUP 


iD THE TRICK, 
THANKS, PAL 















































iT NOT ONLY 
CURED HIM, BUT / 
HE'S HUNGRY ~— 
AND WANTS 
ANOTHER l 
BOWL OF IT ) I. 
— 
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A switcH !/ 

THIS ISN'T ‘ , 
AS GOOD 4S So {Dm 
THE OTHER: we) y 
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DEEP IN JAP-HELD INDO-CHINA,A 
COMBINED ARMY-NAVY AIR TASK 
FORCE DROPS DOWN AT A SPOT ON 
WHICH CHINESE GUERRILLAS HAVE 
PREPARED A LANDING STRIP.... 








GIGNAL TO THE MASTER @MERGMEREEG | REPORT TO THE MASTER “Gee MERE REACSURE THE MASTER THAT 
THAT THE LAST WAR BIRD ¥ <i ALL WHEEL MARKS HAVE BEEN 
| ERASED AND THE AREA RESTORED 


THAT THE SIXTH AND LAST As 

+ HAS BEEN DISPERSED | 
_ Ae os Fs O THE APPEARANCE OF NORMAL 
se Se ©. ai Et : COUNTRYSIDE ! 


AMERICAN WAR BIRD HAS my’ 
REMOVED ITSELF FROM : z AND CONCEALED ! 





z é s n % 
S AS ‘ aN 


~~ P 
wat 
* 





INFORM THE MASTER \ AH, YES! THAT WAS EXCELLENT DON'T ALLOW THE MEN TO 
THAT SCATTERED JAP DONE TO CONFUSE COMMANDER, \ ACT JITTERY AND HANDLE 
PLEASE TO VISIT | THEIR WEAPONS...TELL THEM 
TO SMILE AND OFFER THE 


OUTPOSTS ARE REPORTING \THE JAP RADAR... 
IT4S HOPED-THE | Ml MASTER WITH 
THIS UNWORTHY | GUERRILLAS CIGARETTES... 


AIR RAIDS BY SMALL 
GROUPS OF AMERICAN ENEMY WILL NOT 
NOTICE THAT OUR mm OFFICER... £ LIEVUT LEE AND IT WILL 
N WITH THE DRAGON 


BOMB BiZDs! 
SIX WAZ EAGLES in : 
STAYED IN INDO- | Mazars eon «LADY ! 























LIEUTENANT THE DRAGON LADY 


EVERYTHING SEEMS @ THERE'S A 
COMMANDER. Hi WELCOMES YOU, 
GENTLEMEN ! 


OKAY, PAT! THEY CERTAIN TENSION 
APPEAR GLAD To /.N THE AiR, TERRY! RYAN AND LT. 
WE'LL KNOW“THE 


SEE us! 
SCORE WHEN WE 
TALK WITH THE 
DRAGON LADY / 








‘ (Courtesy: Chi. Trib.- New. York News Syndicate, Inc.,-distributed thru CNS)) 





